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CHAPTER  I. 


ALYSS     BR  O  THEE. 


*'  In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind." 

Wordsworth. 

TPv  AYS  passed — a  week,  ten  days  of  Mr. 
-*-^  Brandreth's  fortnight  were  over,  but 
still  he  would  say  nothing  definite  as  to 
the  possibility  of  moving  Alys  to  Romary. 
And  Alys  herself  seemed  marvellously  con- 
tented— the  reason  of  which  she  made  no 
secret  of  to  Mary. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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^'You  see  I  have  never  had  a  really 
close  friend  of  near  my  own  age — and  you 
are  only  two  years  older — before,"  she  said 
one  day.  '^And  I  never  could  have  got 
to  know  you  so  well  in  any  other  circum- 
stances— could  I  ?  You  do  understand  me 
so  well,  Mary.  It  is  perfectly  wonderful. 
If  1  were  never  to  see  you  again  I  could 
not  regret  my  accident  since  it  has  made 
me  know  you." 

Mary  was  silent. 

'*Why  don't  you  answer?"  said  Alys, 
anxiously.  ''  Am  I  horribly  selfish  to 
speak  so,  when  this  time  you  have  given 
up  to  me  has  kept  you  aw^ay  from  your 
dear  home  and  all  of  them,  and  interfered 
with  your  regular  duties  ?" 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Mary,  ''  it  isn't  that  at 
all.  My  being  away  from  home  has  not 
mattered  in  the  least ;  besides,  I  am  near 
enough   to   hear   at   once    if    they   really 
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needed  me.  No,  I  w^as  only  thinking  I 
could  not  say  I  did  not  regret  your  acci- 
dent, because,  thougli  I  am  thankful  you 
are  so  far  better,  I  feel  so  anxious  about 
you  afterwards.  Even  though  Mr.  Brand- 
reth  does  not  anticipate  seriously  lasting 
injury,  you  may  have  a  good  deal  of  weari- 
ness and  endurance  before  you.     He  told 

*'  Yes,"  said  Alys,  composedly.  ''  I  know 
I  shall  not  feel  strong  and  well,  as  I  used, 
for  a  long  time,  if  ever.  I  shall  have  to 
rest  a  great  deal,  hanging  about  sofas,  and 
all  that — just  what  I  hate.  But  I  don't 
mind.  I  am  still  glad  it  happened.  It 
has  done  me  good,  and  it  has  done  some 
one  else  good  too.  Was  that  all  you  hesi- 
tated about,  Mary  ?" 

"  Not  quite." 

''Well,  say  the  rest— J(?/" 

*'  I  was  only  thinking  that  I  could  not 

B  2 
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respond  as  heartily  as  I  would  like  to 
your  affection,  Alys,  because  I  hardly  see 
that  my  friendship  can  be  much  good  to 
you  in  the  future." 

''Why?" 

"Our  lives  are  so  differently  placed — we 
are  in  such  totally  different  spheres " 

"  Oh  !  Mary/'  exclaimed  Alys,  reproach- 
fully, "you  are  not  going  to  be  proud, 
and  refuse  to  know  us,  because  we  are 
rich  and  you  are " 

"  Poor,"  added  Mary,  smiling.  "  No, 
not  on  that  account  exactly." 

"  Why,  then  ?  Is  it  because  you  sus- 
pect that  at  one  time  Laurence  discouraged 
my  knowing  you  ?  You  can  afford  to  for- 
give that,  surely,  now.  And  it  was  his 
duty,  I  suppose,  to  be  very  careful  about 
whom  I  knew,  having  no  mother  or  sister, 
you  know ;  and  at  that  time  he  did  not 
know  you." 
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"  No,  he  did  not ;  and  it  ivas  his  duty, 
as  you  say,  to  be  very  careful.  He  did 
not  know  us,  true,  but  at  least  he  knew 
no  harm  of  us,  except  that  we  were  out  of 
the  charmed  circle.     And  did  thai  justify 

him   in Oh  !    Alys,  dear,    don't   make 

me  speak  about  it.  Let  us  be  happy  this 
little  while  we  are  together." 

''  Mary,  do  you  dislike  Laurence  ?'^ 

"  I  do  not  like  unfounded  prejudices," 
replied  Mary,  evasively. 

"  That  means  Laurence,  I  suppose. 
But,  Mary,  people  can  outgrow  their  pre- 
judices. I  am  not  sure  that  you  yourself 
are  not  at  present  partly  affected  by  preju- 
dice." 

"  No,"  said  Mary,  in  a  firm  but  some- 
what low  voice.  "  I  am  not  indeed.  I 
cannot  defend  myself  from  the  appearance 
of  being  so,  but  it  is  not  the  case,  truly." 

Alys  sighed. 
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"  Don't  make  yourself  unhappy  about  it, 
dear,"  said  Mary. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Alys,  dejectedly. 
"  There  is  something  I  don't  understand. 
I  don't  ask  you  to  tell  me  anything  you 
would  rather  not,  but  I  am  so  disappointed. 
I  wanted  you  to  get  to  like  Laurence.  I 
know — I  can  see  he  likes  you,  and  that 
was  why  I  thought  it  had  all  happened  so 
well.  I  did  not  mind  the  idea  of  being  a 
sort  of  invalid  for  some  time  when  I 
thought  of  your  coming  to  see  me  often 
at  E-omary,  and  staying  with  us  there. 
Mary,  won't  you  come  ?  I  was  speaking 
to  Laurence  about  it  last  night,  and  he 
said,  if  I  could  persuade  you  to  come,  he 
would  be  most  grateful  to  you." 

*'  I  don't  want  him  to  be  grateful  to 
me,"  said  Mary,  lightly. 

"  How  can  he  help  being  so  ?  What  he 
meant  was,  of  course,  that  if  you  came  it 
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would  be  out  of  goodness  to  me.  You 
must  know  that  lie  would  consider  it  a 
favour." 

''Yes,  I  do.  Mr.  Cheviott  is  not 
the  least  inclined  to  patronise  people,  I 
will  say  that  for  liim,"  said  Mary,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Then  you  luill  come  to  Eomary  ?"  said 
Alys,  coaxingly. 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

*'  I  must  be  honest,  Alys  dear,"  she  said, 
"  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can't  imagine 

myself  going  to  Romary  ag ever  going 

to  Romary,  I  mean,  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever." 

"  How  you  must  dislike  Laurence  !"  said 
Alys.  "  Has  he  displeased  you  since  you 
have  been  here  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Mary,  eagerly.  "  He 
has  been  as  kind  and  considerate  as  pos- 
sible.    I  wish  I  could  help  hurting  you, 
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Alys.  I  can  say  one  thino^,  I  do  like  Mr. 
Cheviott,  as  your  brother ,  more  than  I  could 
have  believed  it  possible  I  could  ever  like 
him." 

''  Faint  praise,"  said  Alys. 

'^But  not  of  the  'damning'  kind.  I 
mean  what  I  say/'  persisted  Mary.  "And 
— perhaps  you  will  think  this  worse  than 
'faint  praise' — since  I  have  seen  him  in 
this  way — as  your  brother — I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  circumstances,  the  way  he 
has  been  brought  up,  have  a  good  deal  to 
answer  for  in  his  case." 

Alys's  face  flushed  a  little,  yet  she  was 
not  offended. 

"And  why  not  in  mine?"  she  said. 
"  I  have  had  more  reason  to  be  spoilt 
than  poor  Laurence.  His  youth  was  any- 
thing but  a  very  smooth  or  happy  one. 
My  father  was  not  rich  always,  you 
know." 
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"  Was  he  not  ?  Still  '  rich  '  is  a  com- 
parative word.  Mr.  Cheviott  has  always 
'  moved  in  a  certain  sphere/  as  newspapers 
say,  and  he  cannot  have  had  much  chance 
of  seeing  outside  that  sphere,"  said  Mary, 
with  the  calm  philosophy  of  her  twenty 
years'  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
all  its  phases.  "  As  for  you,  Alys,  you 
are  not  spoilt,  just  because  you  are  not. 
You  are  a  duck — at  least  you  have  a  duck's 
back — it  has  run  off  you." 

And  both  girls  were  laughing  at  this 
when  Mr.  Cheviott,  just  returned  from  his 
daily  expedition  to  Eomary,  entered  the 
room. 

"  You  are  very  merry,"  he  said,  ques- 
tioningly.  ^'  By-the-by,  Miss  Western,"  he 
went  on,  with  some  constraint,  but,  never- 
theless, resolution  in  his  voice,  "I  hope 
you  have  good  news  of  your  sister  ?" 

^'Excellent,  thank  you,"  replied  Mary, 
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looking  up  bravely  into  his  face.     "  She  is 
as  happy  and  well  as  possible." 

There  was  a  ring  of  truth  in  her  voice, 
and,  indeed,  Mr.  Cheviott  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  doubt  the  truth  of  any- 
thing that  voice  of  hers  said. 

"  There  is  no  bravado  in  that  statement," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  I  cannot  understand 
it." 

' '  And  what  were  you  laughing  at  when 
I  came  in  ?"  he  said,  turning  to  Alys,  as  if 
to  change  the  subject. 

Alys  looked  at  Mary. 

"  Mary,"  she  said,  mischievously,  "  shall 
I  tell?" 

*'If  you  like,"  said  Mary,  quietly. 

"  Oh,  Mary  was  just  giving  mc  her 
opinion  of  us — ^^of  you  and  me,  Laurence — 
the  result  of  her  observations  durino-  the 
last  ten  days,"  said  Alys. 

Mary  looked  wp  quickly. 
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"Alys,"  was  all  slie  said;  but  Alys 
understood  her.  Mr.  Cheviott  was  listen- 
ing attentively. 

"  Well,"  Alys  went  on,  "  perhaps  that 
is  not  putting  it  quite  fairly.  I  must 
confess,  Laurence,  I  forced  the  opinion  out 
of  her,  and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  forcing, 
too." 

"And  what  was  the  opinion — favour- 
able or  the  reverse  ?  May  I  not  hear 
that  ?"  asked  Mr.  Cheviott. 

^'  It  was  pi^etty  favourable,"  Alys  replied. 
"On  the  whole,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  the  enormous  disadvantages 
of  our  up-bringing,  &c.,  &c..  Miss  West- 
ern is  disposed  to  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
mind  you,  Laurence,  only  '  on  the  whole,' 
we  are  neither  of  us  quite  so  bad  as  might 
have  been  expected.  But  then  we  must 
remember,  for  fear  of  this  verdict  making 
us  too  conceited,  you  see,  Laurence — up- 
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setting  our  ill-balanced  mincls,  or  anytliino^ 
of  tliat  sort — we  must  remember  that  it  is 
not  every  day  we  can  hope  to  meet  with  a 
judge  so  wide-minded,  and  philosophical, 
and  unprejudiced,  absolutely  unprejudiced, 
as  Miss  Western." 

During  this  long  tirade  Mary  remained 
perfectly  silent,  only  towards  its  close  her 
face  flushed  a  little. 

"  Alys,"  she  said,  when  Alys  at  last  left 
off  speaking,  the  colour  deepening  in  her 
face — ''  Alys,  I  don't  think  that  is  quite 
fair." 

''Nor  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott,  sud- 
denly,  for  he  too  had  been  sitting  silent, 
in  apparent  consideration.  ^'  But,  Miss 
"Western,  I  know  Alys's  style  pretty  well. 
I  can  pick  out  with  great  precision  the 
grains  of  fact  from  amongst  her  bewilder- 
ing flowers  of  rhetoric,  so,  on  the  whole, 
mind   you,    Miss   Western,    only    ^on  the 
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wliole,'  I  feel  rather  gratified  than  the 
reverse  by  what  she  calls  your  ver- 
dict." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Mary,  drily. 

'^Why  so?'' 

"  I  should  think  poorly  of  myself  were  I 
to  feel  any  gratification  at  being  told  that, 
on  the  whole,  I  was  not  as  bad  as  I  might 
have  been.  There  is  no  one  hardly,  I 
suppose,  so  bad  but  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  conceive  him  worse." 

"  That  was  not  quite  Alys's  wording  of 
your  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott.  "Nor, 
I  venture  to  say,  quite  the  sentiment  of 
the  opinion  itself.  But  in  another  sense 
I  agree  with  you  ;  there  is  hardly  anyone 
— no  one,  in  fact — of  whom  we  might  not 
say,  if  we  knew  all  the  circumstances  of 
his  or  her  history — of  his  or  her  existence, 
in  fact — that  it  was  a  wonder  he  or  she 
was  so  good — not  so  bad." 
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"That  is  taking  the  purely — I  don't 
know  what  to  call  it — the  purely  human 
view  of  it  all,"  said  Mary,  growing  inter- 
ested and  losing  her  feeling  of  discomfort. 
^'  My  father  would  say  we  are  forgetting 
what  should  be  and  may  be  the  most 
powerful  influences  of  all,  in  whatever 
guise  they  come,  on  every  life — the  spirit- 
ual influences, .  I  mean.  And  these  can 
never  be  reduced  to  calculation  and  esti- 
mate, however  wise  men  become." 

"  Yes,  but  think  of  the  terrible  forest 
of  ill-growing  weeds,  the  awful  barrier  of 
evil,  individual  and  inherited,  these  in- 
fluences have  to  make  their  way  through !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Cheviott.  ''Ah,  yes,  after 
all  I  think  it  the  wonder  of  wonders  that 
the  race  is  not,  on  the  whole,  worse  than 
it  isj" 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  went  across 
the  room  to  the  fireplace,  where  he  stood 
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contemplating  tlie  two  girls.  Mary,  in  her 
plain  grey  tweed,  unrelieved  by  any  colour, 
except  a  blue  knot  at  the  throat,  but  fitting 
her  tall  figure  to  perfection.  Her  '^  browny- 
pink"  complexion,  hazel  eyes,  and  bright 
chestnut  hair,  all  speaking  of  youth  and 
strength  and  healthfulness,  contrasting 
with  Alys,  who  lay  loosely  wrapped  in  the 
invalid  shawls  and  mantles  Mary  had  care- 
fully arranged  about  her — prettier,  more 
really  lovely,  perhaps,  than  her  brother  had 
ever  seen  her,  her  dark  hair  and  eyes  seem- 
ing darker  than  their  wont,  from  the  un- 
usual whiteness  of  her  face.  She  looked 
too  lovely,  thought  Mr.  Cheviott,  with  a 
sigh,  her  fragility  striking  him  sharply,  in 
comparison  with  the  firmness  and  yet  elas- 
ticity of  Mary's  movements,  as  she  leant 
over  Alys  to  raise  her  a  little.  How  natu- 
ral, how  strangely  natural  it  all  seemed ! 
Mr.  Cheviott  sighed. 
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"Laurence,"  exclaimed  Alys,  '^wliat  in 
the  world  is  the  matter?" 

Her  brother  smiled. 

"  Nothing — that  is  to  say,  I  can't  say 
what  makes  me  sigh.  I  was  thinking  just 
then  what  a  strange  power  of  adaptation 
we  human  beings  have.  It  seems  to  me  so 
natural  to  be  living  here  in  this  queer  sort 
of  way.  You  ill,  Alys,  and  Miss  Western 
nursing  you.  I  could  fancy  it  had  always 
been  so — in  a  dreamy,  vague  sort  of  way." 

"  T  know  how  you  mean,"  said  Mary. 

"  Shall  you  be  sorry  when  it  is  over, 
Laurence,"  said  Alys,  "and  we  are  back 
again  at  Eomary,  without  our  guardian 
angel?" 

"  One  is  always  sorry,  in  a  sense,  when 
anything  is  over,  at  least,  I  am.  I  sup- 
pose I  have  the  power  of  settling  myself  in 
a  groove  to  an  unusual  degree,"  said  Mr. 
Cheviott,  evasively. 
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^'  You  certainly  have  not  the  power  of 
making  pretty  speeches,"  said  Alys.  "/ 
called  Mary  '  our  guardian  angel/  and  you 
call  her  a  '  groove.'" 

Just  then  Mrs.  "Wills  put  her  head  in  at 
the  door  with  an  inquiry  for  Miss  "Western, 
and  Mary  went  out  of  the  room. 

"I  wanted  you  to  say  something  about 
Mary's  perhaps  coming  to  Eomary,"  said 
Alys. 

'^  Why  ?  Do  you  think  she  would  come?'^ 
asked  Mr.  Cheviott,  doubtfully. 

"No,  I  do  not  think  she  would,"  Alys 
replied,  "but  I  wanted  her  to  see  that  yoio 
would  like  her  to  come." 

"  Did  she  say  that  she  would  never  come 
to  see  you  at  Romary  ?"  Mr.  Cheviott  said. 

"  Yes,  decidedly.  Her  words  were,  ^  I 
cannot  fancy  myself,  under  a7iy  circum- 
stances whatever,  going  to  Romary,'  and  I 
thought  I  heard  her  half   say  '  again  ' — 

VOL.  III.  c 
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*  going  to  Eomary  again.'  But  she  has 
never  been  there  ?" 

Mr.  Cheviott  did  not  reply ;  he  turned 
to  the  fire,  and  began  poking  it  vigorously. 

''  Laurence,"  said  Alys,  feebly. 

''What,  dear?" 

"  Please  don't  poke  the  fire  so.  It  seems 
to  hurt  me." 

''  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  her  brother,  peni- 
tently. "  It's  the  same  with  everything," 
he  added  to  himself.  '^  I  seem  fated  to 
make  a  mess  of  everything  I  have  to  do 
with." — "  I  wish  I  were  not  so  clumsy," 
he  went  on  aloud  to  his  sister.  *'  What 
shall  I  do  with  you  at  Romary  ?  How  shall 
we  ever  get  on  without  Miss  Western  ?" 

''  I  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  Mrs. 
Golding,  I  suppose,"  said  Alys,  in  a  melan- 
choly voice.  "  But  she  fusses  so !  Oh, 
Laurence,  isn't  it  a  pity  ?  Just  as  I  have 
found  a  girl  who  could  be  to  me  the  friend 
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I  have  wished  for  and  needed  all  my  life, 
a  friend  whom  even  you,  now  that  you 
know  her,  approve  of  for  me,  that  she 
should  have  this  prejudice  against  know- 
ing us.  Indeed,  it  must  be  more  than 
prejudice.  She  is  too  sensible  and  right- 
minded  to  be  influenced  by  that." 

'^  Does  she  know  that  I,  at  one  time, 
objected  to  your  knowing  her  ?"  said  Mr. 
Cheviott. 

"  She  knows  something  of  it — not,  of 
course,  that  I  ever  said  so  to  her — but  she 
is  very  quick,  and  gathered  the  impression 
somehow.  But  it  is  not  that.  She  said 
you  were  quite  right  to  be  careful  whom 
I  knew,  and  that,  of  course,  she  and  her 
people  were  strangers  to  you.  I  don't 
think  Mary  would  resent  anything  that  she 
felt  anyone  had  a  right  to  do.  No,  it  is 
not  that,"  said  Alys. 

*'  What  can  it  be,  then  ?   Is  it  her  horror 

c2 
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of  putting  herself  under  any  obligation?'^ 

*'  Obligation,  Laurence  !  As  if  all  tlie 
obligation  were  not  on  our  side !" 

''Well,  yes.  I  don't  think  I  meant  that 
exactly.  I  mean  that  perhaps,  she  may 
feel  that,  owing  her  so  much,  we  could  not 
do  less  than  invite  her  to  Romary.  She 
may  have  an  exaggerated  horror  of  any 
approach  to  being  patronised." 

''No,  she  is  not  so  silly.  She  knows 
we  should  be  grateful  to  her  for  coming. 
She  is  neither  so  silly,  nor,  I  must  say,  so 
vulgar-minded,  as  you  imagine.  Laurence, 
even  though  you  own  to  liking  and  admir- 
ing her  now,  it  seems  as  if  you  could  not 
throw  off  that  inveterate  prejudice  of 
yours,"  said  Alys,  rather  hotly. 

Mr.  Cheviott,  under  his  breath,  gave 
vent  to  a  slight  exclamation. 

"  Good  Heavens,  Alys,"  he  said,  aloud, 
*'  I  think   the  prejudice  is  on  your  side. 
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You  cannot  believe  tliat  I  can  act  or  feel 
unprejudicedly." 

"I  do  not  know  wliat  to  believe,"  said 
Aljs,  dejectedly.  ''I  am  bewildered  and 
disappointed.  There  is  something  that 
has  been  concealed  from  me,  that  much  I 
am  sure  of.  And  I  do  think  you  might 
trust  me,  Laurence." 

It  sounded  to  Laurence  as  if  there  were 
tears  in  her  voice.  He  went  over  to  her 
bedside,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  My  poor  little  Alys,"  he  said,  "  indeed 
I  do  trust  you,  and,  indeed,  I  would  gladly 
tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know,  if  I 
could.  But  there  are  times  in  one's  life 
when  one  cannot  do  what  one  would  like. 
Can't  you  trust  mCj  Alys  ?" 

Alys  stroked  his  hand. 

''Could  I  ever  leave  off  trusting  you, 
Laurence  ?"  she  said,  fondly.  ''  I  do  not 
mind  so  much  when  you  tell  me  there  is 
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somethinp^  you  can't  tell — that  is  treating 
me  like  a  sensible  person,  and  not  like  a 
baby." 

That  was  all  she  said,  but,  like  the 
owl,  ''  she  thought  the  more." 

And  Mr.  Cheviott  too — his  thoughts 
had  no  lack  of  material  on  which  to  exert 
themselves  just  then.  He  was  sorry  for 
Alys — very  sorry — and  not  a  little  uneasy 
and  ready  to  do  anything  in  his  power  to 
please  and  gratify  her.     But  how  to  do  it  ? 

**She  cannot,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  imagine  herself  ever  coming  to 
Eomary  again,"  he  said  to  himself,  over 
and  over,  as  if  there  were  a  fascination  in 
the  words.  ''Ah,  well,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
whole,"  he  added,  bitterly,  ''  and  Alys  must 
try  to  content  herself  with  something  else." 

A  slight  cloud  seemed,  for  a  day  or  two, 
to  come  over  the  comfort  and  cheerfulness 
of  the  little  party  at  the  farm.     Mary  was 
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conscious  of  it  without  being  able,  exactly, 
to  explain  it.  "But  for  Alys,"  she  felt 
satisfied  that  she  would  not  care  in  the 
least. 

''Mr.  Cheviott  may  'glower'  at  me  if 
he  likes,"  she  said  to  herself.  ''  I  really 
don't  mind.  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  see 
him  again,  so  what  does  it  matter  ?  He  is 
offended,  I  suppose,  because  I  did  not  at 
once  accept  with  delight  the  invitation 
which  he  condescended,  grudgingly  enough, 
no  doubt,  to  allow  poor  Alys  to  give  me." 

So  in  her  own  thoughts,  as  was  her  way, 
she  made  fun  of  the  whole  situation  and 
imagined  that  Mr.  Cheviott's  decrease  of 
cordialitjr  and  friendliness  had  not  the 
slightest  power  to  disturb  her  equanimity. 
Yet  somehow  in  her  honest  conscience 
there  lurked  a  faint  misgiving.  It  was 
difficult  to  call  his  evident  dejection 
haughtiness  or  temper,  difficult  to  accuse 
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of  offensive  condescension  the  man  T^liose 
every  word  and  tone  was  full  of  the 
gentlest,  almost  deprecating  deference  and 
respect — most  difficult  of  all  to  hold  loyally 
to  her  old  position  of  contempt  for  and 
repugnance  to  a  man  so  unmistakably  un- 
selfish, so  almost  woman-like  in  his  tender 
devotion  to  the  sister  dependent  on  his 
care. 

*'  Yet  he  must  be  heartless,"  persisted 
Mary,  valiantly,  "he  must  be  narrow- 
minded  and  cruel,  and  he  must  be  what 
any  straightforward,  honourable  person 
would  call  unprincipled  and  intriguing, 
wherever  the  carrying  out  of  his  own  de- 
signs is  in  question." 

''  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  be  home  again, 
mamma,"  she  said  to  her  mother  one  after- 
noon when  she  had  left  Alys  for  an  hour 
or  two,  to  go  home  to  see  how  the  Rectory 
was  getting  on  without  her. 
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"  Yes,  dear,  1  can  well  fancy  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  Western,  sympathisingly.  "  You  must 
just  remember,  you  know,  Mary,  that  your 
present  task,  however  distasteful,  is  just  as 
much  a  duty  as  if  that  poor  girl  were  one 
of  the  cottagers  about  here.  Indeed,  al- 
most more  so.  I  daresay,  in  spite  of  their 
wealth  and  position,  she  is  far  more  really 
friendless  than  any  of  our  poor  neighbours. 
But  she  is  a  sweet  girl,  you  say  ?" 

"  Very"  said  Mary,  warmly.  "It  is  a 
pleasure  to  do  anything  for  her." 

'^  Poor  child  !  And  with  such  a  brother  1 
A  most  disagreeable,  cold,  haughty  man,  I 
hear.  But  he  surely  cannot  be  anything 
but  courteous  to  you,  Mary?  Under  the 
circumstances,  anything  else  would  be  too 
outrageous." 

"  Oh !  dear,  no,"  said  Mary,  hastily, 
startled  a  little  somehow  by  her  mother's 
tone.     "  He  is  perfectly  civil  to  me — most 
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considerate,  and  I  suppose  I  should  say 
'  kind.'  Only  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  at 
home — they  are  talking  now  of  moving 
Miss  Cheviott  to  Romary  on  Thursday — 
and  back  into  my  regular  ways.  Mother, 
I'm  an  awful  old  maid  already,  I  get  into 
a  groove  and  like  to  stay  there." 

The  words  recurred  to  her  on  her  way 
back  to  The  Edge.  Would  she  really  be 
so  glad  to  be  home  again  ?  She  had  used 
Mr.  Oheviott's  expression,  and  it  led  her 
into  the  train  of  thought  which  had  sug- 
gested it  to  him.  Yes,  there  was  truth  in 
what  he  said.  In  almost  every  kind  of 
life,  in  almost  any  circumstances,  even  if 
painful  in  themselves,  there  grows  up 
secretly,  as  the  days  pass  on,  a  curious, 
undefinable  charm — a  something  it  hurts 
us  to  break,  though,  till  the  necessity  for 
so  doing  is  upon  us,  we  had  been  unconsci- 
ous of  its  existence. 
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''It  must  be  that,"  said  Mary.  '' I 
have  got  into  tlie  groove  of  my  present 
life,  and  now  that  it  is  coming  to  an  end, 
disagreeable  tbougli  it  has  been,  I  feel  it 
strangely  painful  to  leave  it.  Of  course 
it  is  natural  I  should  feel  pain  in  parting 
from  Alys,  whom  I  can  never  be  with 
again;  but,  besides  that,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  done  with  the  whole  affair — the  queer, 
incongruous  life,  the  old  kitchen  in  the 
evenings,  and  Mr.  Cheviott  and  his  books 
in  the  corner,  the  feeling  I  am  of  use  to 
her,  to  them  both,  that  they  would  have 
been  wretchedly  uncomfortable  without 
me,  and  that  even  now  that  I  am  away 
for  an  hour  they  will  be  missing  me. 
What  queer,  inconsistent  complications 
we  human  beings  are !  It  is  just  the 
coming  to  an  end  of  it  all,  the  beginning 
to  see  it  in  the  haze  of  the  past,  that  gives 
it  a  charm." 
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She  stood  still  and  gazed  across  over 
the  bare,  long  stretch  of  meadow  land  be- 
fore her  to  the  far  distant  horizon,  radiant 
already  in  the  colours  of  the  fast  setting 
sun.  Suddenly  a  voice  behind  her  made 
her  start. 

''  Are  you  bidding  the  sun  good  night  ?" 
it  said. 

Mary  turned  round  and  saw  Mr.  Ohe- 
viott. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied.  ''  I  suppose  I  was. 
There  is  something  rather  melancholy 
about  a  sunset,  is  there  not  ?"  she  added, 
after  a  little  pause. 

"  There   is    something   not   rather,   but 

very  melancholy  about  all  farewells.     And 

sunset   is    good-bye   for    ever   to    a    day, 

though  not  to  the  sun,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott. 

'"  Out  of  Eternity 

This  new  day  is  born  ; 

Into  Eternity 

At  nidit  will  return.'  " 
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*' Yes,"  said  Mary  again.  ''It  is  like 
what  my  little  sister  Francie  once  said, 
*  What  a  sad  thing  pasiness  is." 

''How  pretty!"  said  Mr.  Cheviott. 
"Fastness!  Yes,  it  is  a  sad  thing,  but 
fortunately  not  an  ugly  thing.  Distance, 
in  time  as  well  as  in  space,  '  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view.'  How  strangely  little 
things  affect  us  sometimes,"  he  went  on. 
''There  are  occasions,  little  events  of  my 
life,  that  I  cannot  recall  without  an  inde- 
scribable thrill,  neither  of  pleasure  nor 
pain,  but  a  strange,  acute  mixture  of  both. 
And  yet  they  are  so  trifling  in  themselves 
that  I  cannot  explain  why  they  should  so 
affect  me." 

"  I  think  I  have  felt  what  you  mean," 
said  Mary. 

"  And  in  the  same  way  I  have  felt  ex- 
traordinarily affected  by  a  far-off  view 
sometimes,"  pursued  Mr.  Cheviott.  "  When 
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I  was  a  boy,  from  my  nursery  window  we 

had,  on  clear  days,  a  view  of  the shire 

hills,  and  on  the  top,  or  nearly  on  the  top 
of  one  of  them,  we  could,  on  very  clear 
days,  distinguish  a  little  white  cottage. 
Do  you  know,  I  could  never  look  at  it 
without  the  tears  coming  into  my  eyes, 
and  yet,  if  it  had  been  near  enough  to  see 
it  plainly,  most  likely  it  was  the  most 
prosaic  of  white  cottages." 

''  I  have  had  the  same  feeling  about 
things  not  '  enchanted '  by  distance,"  said 
Mary.  "  Once,  on  a  journey,  driving 
rapidly,  we  suddenly  passed  a  cottage  with 
two  girls  sitting  on  the  doorstep.  A  ray 
of  rather  faint  evening  sunlight  fell  across 
them  as  they  sat,  otherwise  everything 
about  the  scene  was  common-place  in  the 
extreme.  But  yet  something  made  me  feel 
as  if  I  were  going  to  cry.  I  had  to  turn 
my  head  away  and  shut  my  eyes." 
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"  That  is  just  what  I  mean,"  said  Mr. 
Cheviott,  and  then  for  a  minute  or  two 
they  both  stood  silent,  gazing  at  the  sun- 
set. 

''  Miss  Western,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott,  at 
last,  *' when  you  are  back  at  the  Eectory 
again,  and  the  present  little  phase  of  your 
life  is  past  and  done  with,  I  trust  its 
*  pastness '  may  soften  all  the  annoyance 
you  have  had  to  put  up  with.  Even  I,  I 
would  fain  hope,  may  come  in  for  a  little 
of  the  benefit  of  the  mellowing  haze  of 
distance  and  by-goneness  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  had  any  an- 
noyances to  bear,"  said  Mary,  cordially. 
"  Alys  has  been  only  too  unselfish,  and — 
and — you,  yourself,  Mr.  Cheviott,  have 
been  most  considerate  of  my  comfort.  My 
associations  with  The  Edge  can  never  be 
unpleasant." 

"  Thank  you — thank  you,  so  very  much," 
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said  Mr.  Cheviott,  so  earnestly  that  Mary 
forthwith  began  to  call  herself  a  humbug. 
Would  it  not  have  been  honest  to  have 
said  a  little  more — to  have  told  him  that, 
while  she  really  did  thank  him  for  his 
courtesy  and  thoughtfulness,  nothing  that 
had  happened  had,  in  the  least,  shaken  her 
real  opinion  of  his  character.  Of  the  other 
side  of  his  character,  so  she  mentally 
worded  it  in  instinctive  self-defence  of  her 
constancy.  For,  indeed,  to  her  there  had 
come  to  be  two  Mr.  Cheviotts — Alys's 
brother,  and,  alas  !  Arthur  Beverley's 
cousin  ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Arthur's  cousin. 


"  I  loved  him  not,  and  yet,  now  he  is  gone, 

I  checked  him  when  he  spoke ;  yet  could  he  speak — " 

V.  S.  Landor. 

rriHE  evening  that  followed  this  little 
-*-  conversation  was  one  of  the — if  not 
the — pleasantest  of  those  Mary  had  spent  at 
the  farm.  Alys  seemed  wonderfully  stronger 
and  better,  or  else  she  had  caught  the  infec- 
tion of  her  brother's  unusually  good  spirits, 
and,  till  considerably  past  her  ordinary  hour 
of  settling  for  the  night,  Mr.  Cheviott  and 
Mary  stayed  in  her  room,  laughing,  chatter- 

VOL.  III.  D 
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ing,  and  joking  till  Mrs.  Wills  began  to 
think  more  experienced  nurses  would  be 
better  fitted  to  take  care  of  the  3'oung  lady. 

"  Not  that  Miss  Mary  has  not  an  old 
head  on  young  shoulders,  if  ever  such  could 
be,"  she  remarked  to  her  husband,  ''but 
Miss  Cheviott,  for  all  that  she's  a-lying 
there  so  weakly-like,  and  many  a  month, 
it's  my  opinion,  when  they  get  her  home 
again,  will  have  to  lie ;  she  do  have  a 
sperrit  of  her  own.  And  the  master,  as 
I'm  always  a-going  to  call  him,  thinking 
of  our  Captain  Beverley  it  must  be,  he  has 
a  deal  of  fun  in  him,  has  Mr.  Cheviott,  for 
all  his  quiet  ways,  as  no  one  would  fancy 
was  there." 

But,  by-and-by,  Mary  exerted  her  au- 
thority. Alys  must  go  to  sleep.  What 
would  Mr.  Brandreth  say  if  he  found  her 
knocked  up  and  wearied  the  next  day — 
Wednesday,  too,  the  day  before  the  move 
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to  Eomaiy,  for  wliicli  all  her  strength 
would  be  required  ?  So,  whether  sleepy 
or  not,  Alys  had  to  obey  orders,  and,  as 
Mary  had  a  lono^  letter  to  Lilias  to  write, 
Mr.  Cheviott  volunteered  to  read  his  sister 
to  sleep,  for  which  Mary  sincerely  thanked 
him. 

He  came  into  the  kitchen  an  hour  or  so 
later,  while  she  was  still  busy  with  her 
letter.  He  had  a  book  in  his  hand,  and 
sat  down  quietly  to  read  it  beside  the  fire. 
After  a  while  the  kitchen  clock  struck  ten. 

" Miss  Western,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott,  ''I 
think  if  I  had  any  authority  over  you,  as 
you  have  over  Alys,  I  would  exert  it  to 
make  you  go  to  bed.  You  were  up  very 
early,  you  have  been  on  your  feet,  about 
one  thing  and  another,  nearly  all  day, 
besides  a  good  long  walk;  and  now  you 
are  writing  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how 
many  sheets   full.     Don't   you   intend   to 
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take  any  rest  ?  I  feel  responsible,  re- 
member, for  the  condition  in  which  you 
go  back  to  tlie  Rectory,  and  I  don't  want 
your  father  and  mother  to  think  Alys  and 
I  have  no  conscience  about  overworking 
you." 

Mary  left  off  writing,  and  looked  up  with 
a  smile.  Her  wavy  brown  hair  was  some- 
what disarranged,  and  she  pushed  it  back 
off  her  temples  with  a  slight  gesture  of 
weariness.  Her  face  was  a  little  flushed, 
but  her  eyes  were  bright  and  happy-look- 
ing. Those  dear,  good,  honest  eyes  of 
hers,  ready  to  tell  of  pleasure  and  content, 
as  of,  it  must  be  confessed,  disapproval  or 
indignation  !  She  made  a  pleasant  picture, 
tumbled  hair  notwithstanding — she  re- 
minded Mr.  Cheviott,  somehow,  of  the  day 
he  had  first  seen  her  under  the  porch  of 
the  old  church,  when  she  had  looked  up  in 
his  face  with  that  peculiarly  attractive  ex- 
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pression  of  hers  of  hearty,  fearless  good- 
will. 

"  I  do  believe,  now  that  I  leave  off 
writing  and  can  think  about  it,"  she  said, 
*'I  do  believe  I  am  a  little  tired.  Not  that 
I  have  done  anything  unusual  to-day  by 
any  means.  I  suppose  I  must  go  to  bed," 
looking  regretfully  at  her  not  yet  com- 
pleted letter;  ''but  writing  to  Lilias  is 
such  a  temptation." 

"  She  is  enjoying  herself  very  much, 
you  say,"  observed  Mr.  Cheviott,  in  so 
natural  and  unconstrained  a  manner  that, 
for  the  moment,  Mary  actually  forgot  that 
he  was  the  speaker,  forgot  her  ordinarily 
quick  rising  indignation  whenever  he  ven- 
tured to  name  Lilias  at  all. 

"Exceedingly,"  she  replied,  warmly.  '^I 
have  never  had  such  cheerful,  almost 
merry  letters  from  her  before,  when  she 
has  been  away.     I   am  delighted ;  but  a 
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little  astonished  all  the  same,"  she  add- 
ed, in  a  lower  voice,  almost  as  if  speaking 
to  herself. 

^'  I  am  so  very  glad  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Cheviott,  fervently,  yet  with  a  sort  of 
hesitation  which  recalled  Mary  to  herself. 
Quick  as  thought  the  blood  mounted  to 
her  temples — she  turned  sharply,  the 
whole  expression  of  her  being,  even  to  the 
pretty  curves  of  her  slight  firm  figure, 
seeming  to  her  observer  to  change  and 
harden.  She  gathered  up  the  loose  sheets 
of  her  letter  and  made  a  step  or  two  to- 
wards the  door.  Then  her  habitual  in- 
stincts of  consideration  and  courtesy  assert- 
ing themselves  she  stopped  short. 

^' I  think  I  had  better  go  to  bed,"  she 
said.     ''  Good  night,  Mr.  Cheviott." 

Hitherto,  latterly  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
prevalence  of  a  tacit  truce  between  these 
two,  the  usual  amenities  of  intimate  and 
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friendly  social  relations  had  liaK  unconsci- 
ously crept  in. 

''  For  Alys's  sake,"  Mary  had  decided, 
when  for  the  first  time  she  found  herself 
shaking  hands  with  the  man  she  had 
prayed  she  might  '* never  see  again,"  ''for 
Alys's  sake  it  is  necessary  to  make  no  fuss, 
and  perhaps  for  my  own,  too,  it  is  on  the 
whole  more  dignified  to  behave  in  an 
ordinary  way." 

But  to-night,  dignity  or  no  dignity,  her 
indignation  was  again  too  fully  aroused  to 
allow  anything  to  interfere  with  its  ex- 
pression, and  she  was  proceeding  in  queen- 
ly fashion  to  the  door,  when  to  her  amaze- 
ment, Mr.  Cheviott  stepped  forward  and 
stood  in  her  way. 

"Miss  Western/'  he  said,  quietly. 
"  Won't  you  say  good  night  ?  Won't  you 
shake  hands  with  me  as  usual  ?" 

Mary  hesitated.     She  did  not  want  to 
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make  herself  ridiculous — for  Lilias's  sake 
even,  sbe  shrank  from  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  petulance  or  small  resentment. 
She  hesitated ;  then  looking  up  bravely, 
said,  honestly, 

'^  I  would  rather  not,  but "     A  pair 

of  dark  eyes  were  gazing  down  upon  her 
— gazing  as  if  they  would  read  her  very 
soul,  so  earnest,  so  true  in  their  expression 
that  Mary  could  not  but  own  to  herself 
that  it  was  diflScult  to  realise  that  they 
belonged  to  an  unprincipled  and  dis- 
honourable man. 

''But?"  he  said,  gravely. 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say,  if  you  think 
so  much  of  shaking  hands,  I  don't  mind," 
said  Mary,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  de- 
precation and  defiance  in  her  tone.  "I 
don't  want  to  be  uncourteous  or  exagger- 
ated— besides,  what  is  there  in  shaking 
hands?     We  do    so  half-a-dozen  times  a 
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day  with  people  we  do  not  care  tlie  least 
for." 

*'Yes,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott,  gravely  still, 
^'  we  do.  But  people  one  doesn't  care  the 
least  for  are  different  from  people  one 
positively  dislikes,  or,  worse  still,  distrusts^ 

"  Can't  you  leave  all  that  ?"  said  Mary, 
sadly,  ''i  cannot  help  what — what  hap- 
pened, and,  indeed  " — her  voice  trembling 
a  little — "towards  the  Mr.  Cheviott  I 
have  known  here  I  should  be  most  wrong 
to  have  any  but  friendly  feelings." 

She  held  out  her  hand.  Mr.  Cheviott 
took  it  in  his,  holding  it  for  one  little 
moment  longer  than  w^as  really  necessary. 

^'Is  it  always  to  be  war  between  us, 
Miss  Western  ?"  as  if  the  words  could  not 
be  kept  back.  "  Heaven  knows  how  glad 
/  should  be  to  leave  for  ever  all  the  pain- 
ful part  of  the  past." 

Mary   slowly   shook    her    head.     Then 
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looking  up  suddenly  again,  she  said, 
gently, 

"  We  have  got  on  very  well  here  with- 
out fighting.  Why  should  not  the  truce 
last  till  the  end  of  the  time  here  ?  There 
is  only  another  day." 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Mr.  Cheviott.  "  Only 
one  other  day." 

Then  Mary  went  off  to  bed,  but  not, 
for  much  longer  than  her  wont,  to  sleep. 
Her  mind  seemed  strangely  bewildered 
and  perplexed. 

"I  have  lost  all  my  milestones,"  she 
said  to  herself.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were  being 
forced  to  think  black  white  in  the  strangest 
way.  But  I  won't — no,  I  won't,  ivoiit^ 
won't  !" 

And  with  this  laudable  determination 
she  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  late  before  Mr.  Cheviott  left  the 
kitchen  fireside  that  night. 
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''  Will  the  truce  last,"  lie  was  saying  to 
himself,  "even  through  another  day? 
Twenty  times  in  an  hour  I  have  been  on 
the  point  of  saying  what,  indeed,  would 
end  it  one  way  or  another.  And  Arthur 
thought  I  could  not  sympathise  with 
him  !  I  wonder  on  which  of  the  two  of 
us  that  idiotic  will  has  entailed  the  greater 
suffering  ?" 

His  good  spirits  seemed  all  to  have  de- 
serted him  by  the  next  morning.  He 
was  grave  and  almost  stern,  and,  so  said 
A'lys,  ""  objectionably  affaire  about  some 
stupid  letters  sent  on  from  Eomary." 
Alys  was  unusually  talkative  and  obtrus- 
ively cheerful,  but  Mary  understood  her 
through  it  all.  A  cloud  of  real  sorrow 
was  over  both  girls,  more  heavily  on  Mary, 
for  she  knew  what  Alys  was  still  silently 
determined  to  hope  against,  that  this  was 
far   more   than   the    '4ast  day"    of  their 
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queer  life  at  the  farm,  that  it  was  the  end 
of  the  strange  but  strong  friendship  that, 
despite  all  obstacles,  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween them. 

For  tliough  Aljs  had  almost  pointedly 
refrained  from  any  recurrence  to  the  ques- 
tion of  their  meeting  again  at  Romary,  and 
Mary  had  been  only  too  ready  to  second 
her  in  all  avoidance  of  the  subject,  this 
absence  of  discussion  had  in  no  wise  soft- 
ened the  girl's  resolution. 

''Never,"  she  repeated  to  herself,  "never 
under  any  circumstances  can  I  imagine  my- 
self entering  that  house  again." 

And  the  day  wore  on  without  any  allu- 
sion being  made  to  the  when  or  the  where 
of  their  ever  meeting  again. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Mary  had  gone  at 
Alys's  request  to  pick  some  of  the  pretty 
Spring  flowers  to  be  found  in  profusion  in 
the  Balner  woods  hard  bv,  when,  as  she 
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was  returning'  homewards,  laden  witli  prim- 
roses and  violets,  looking  up  she  saw  Mr. 
Cheviott  coming  quickly  along  the  path  to 
meet  her. 

"  Alys  ?"  she  exclaimed,  quickly,  with 
just  the  slightest  shade  of  anxiety  in  her 
voice.     "  Does  she  want  me  ?" 

'*  Oh,  no,"  replied  Mr.  Cheviott,  with  a 
smile.  '^Alys  is  all  right.  What  an 
anxious  nurse  you  are,  Miss  Western !" 

"Yes,"  said  Mary,  "it  is  silly.  I  must 
sret  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  her  doino^ 
without  me.  But  I  could  not  help  having 
a  feeling  to-day  of  a  different  kind  of 
anxiety — a  feeling  of  almost  superstitious 
fear  lest  anything  should  go  wrong  with 
her  to-day — the  last  day.  It  would  be  so 
hard  to  leave  her  less  well  than  she  is,  and 
— of  course,"  she  went  on,  looking  up  with 
a  slight  flush  on  her  face,  ''  I  own  to  being 
a  little  proud  of  her  !     It  is  a  great  satis- 
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faction  to  hear  Mr.  Brandretli  say  that, 
considering  all,  she  could  not  have  got  on 
better  than  she  has  done." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott, 
warmly.  ^'  And  I  am  more  glad  than  I 
can  say  that  you  feel  it  so.  It  is  a  little 
bit  of  a  reward  for  you." 

Mary  did  not  reply,  and  they  walked  on 
slowly  for  a  few  moments  in  silence. 

"  How  pretty  your  flowers  are,"  said 
Mr.  Cheviott,  at  last. 

"Lovely,  are  they  not?"  replied  Mary, 
half  burying  her  face,  as  she  spoke,  in  a 
great  rich  cluster  of  primroses  that  she  had 
tied  up  together  into  a  sort  of  ball.  "  They 
are  the  best  flowers  of  all — these  Spring 
ones — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it." 

"  Or  is  it  that  they  are  the  Spring  ones," 
suggested  Mr.  Cheviott. 

"A  little  perhaps,"  allowed  Mary. 
^'  Have  I  not  got  a  quantity  ?     Alys  took 
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a  fancy  for  some  to  take  home  to  Ro- 
mary." 

*'  Poor  child,  she  will  not  be  able  to 
gather  any  for  herself  this  year/'  said  Mr. 
Cheviott. 

"  No,"  said  Mary. 

'*  And  she  will  not  have  you  to  gather 
them  for  her  after  to-day." 

"  No,"  said  Mary  again,  this  time  more 
drily. 

Mr.  Cheviott  stopped  short,  and  as  the}^ 
were  placed  in  the  path,  Mary,  without 
positive  rudeness,  could  not  help  stopping 
too. 

''Miss  Western,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott, 
abruptly,  "is  your  decision  quite  un- 
shaken ?" 

''What  decision?"  said  Mary,  quietly. 

"About  coming  to  see  us  at  Eomary, 
about,  in  fact,  continuing  to  honour  us  with 
your  acquaintanceship — I  would  like  to  say 
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friendship,  but  I  am  afraid  of  vexing  you 
— or  the  reverse." 

Mary  pulled  a  poor  primrose  to  pieces, 
petal  by  petal,  before  she  replied. 

*'  I  wish,"  she  said,  at  last,  with  an  ap- 
peal almost  approaching  to  pathos  in  her 
tones,  ''  I  wish  you  had  done  as  I  begged 
you  last  night — let  this  last  day  end  peace- 
fully without  rousing  anything  discordant. 
Mr.  Cheviott,"  she  went  on,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  a  smile,  "you  don't  know  me. 
There  are  certain  directions  in  which  I 
feel  so  intensely  that  it  would  not  take 
much  to  make  me  actually  fierce — there  is 
something  of  the  Tartar  underlying  what 
you  think  cool  self-possession — and  one  of 
those  directions  is  my  sister  Lilias."  Her 
voice  faltered  a  little.  '^Now  won't  you 
be  warned,"  she  added,  speaking  more 
lightly,  "  won't  you  be  warned,  and  let  our 
pleasant  truce  last  to  the  end  ?" 
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"  To  the  end,"  lie  repeated,  with  some 
bitterness.  ^'  A  matter  of  a  few  hours, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  those  peace- 
ful, I  am  to  relinquish  my  only  chance  of 
— of  ever  coming  to  a  better  understand- 
ing with  you  ?  No,  Miss  Western,  I  can- 
not let  the  subject  drop  thus.'' 

"  Then  what  do  you  want  to  know  ?" 
she  said,  facing  round  upon  him. 

^'I  want  to  know  if  you  keep  to  your 
determination  never  to  come  to  see  my 
sister  at  Eomary,  never  to  enter  my  house 
again,  never,  in  fact,  to  have  anything 
more  to  say  to  Alys,  who  is  attached  to 
you,  and  whom  I  know  you  care  for.  You 
may  say  she  might  come  to  see  you,  but 
at  present,  at  any  rate,  that  is  impossible 
— besides,  in  such  forced  intercourse  there 
could  be  no  real  enjoyment." 

"No,"  said  Mary,  ''there  could  not  be. 
It  is   best   to   call   things  by   their  right 
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names.  I  do  care  for  Alys,  deeply  and 
truly,  but  I  do  not  wish  or  intend  to  go 
on  knowing  her.  I  would  not  ask  her  to 
come  to  my  home  to  see  me,  because  I 
cannot  go  to  her  home  to  see  her." 

''  And  why  not  ?" 

"Because  she  is  your  sister,"  replied 
Mary,  calmly.  ''  And  because  I  could  not 
receive  the  hospitality  of  a  man  who  has 
behaved  as  I  believe  you  to  have  behaved." 

Mr.  Cheviott  drew  a  step  nearer  her, 
and  Mary,  impelled,  in  spite  of  herself,  to 
look  up  in  his  face,  saw  that  it  had  grown 
to  a  deadly  whiteness.  She  saw,  too, 
something  which  she  was  half  puzzled, 
half  frightened  at — something  which  in 
her  short,  peaceful  experience  of  life,  she 
had  never  come  into  close  contact  with — 
a  strong  man  s  overwhelming  indignation 
at  unjust  accusation.  She  stood  silent. 
"What  could  she  say  ? 
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"  This  is  fearfully  hard  to  bear,"  lie  said, 
at  last.  '^  I  thouglit  I  was  prepared  for 
it,  but — in  spite  of  myself,  I  suppose — I  had 
cherished  hopes  that  recently  your  opinion 
of  me  had  begun  to  soften.  Miss  West- 
ern, has  it  never  occurred  to  you  as  possi- 
ble that  you  have  misjudged  me?" 

Mary  hesitated. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  at  last,  "I  may  own 
to  you  that — lately — I  have  tried  to  think 
if  it  was  possible." 

"  You  have  luished  to  find  it  possible  ?" 
said  Mr.  Cheviott,  eagerly. 

"Sometimes,"  said  Mary. 

"  God  bless  you  for  that,"  he  exclaimed, 
"and—" 

"  No,  do  not  say  that,"  she  interrupted. 
"  I  have  more  often  wished  not  to  find  it 
so,  for  I — I  gave  you  every  chance — I  put 
it  all  so  plainly  to  you  that  horrible  day  at 
Romary — no,  it  is  impossible  that  I  have 
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done  you  injustice.  "Were  I  to  begin  to 
tliink  so,  I  should  feel  that  I  was  losing 
my  judgment,  my  right  estimate  of  things 
altogether.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  continue 
thinking  worse  of  you  than  you  deserve — 
you  may  have  learnt  to  see  things  different- 
ly— is  it  that  that  you  were  going  to  tell 
me  ?  Heaven  knows  if  your  interference 
has  done  what  can  never  be  undone,  or 
not ;  but,  however  this  is,  I  do  not  want 
to  refuse  to  hear  that  you  have  changed." 

Mr.  Cheviott's  face  grew  sterner  and 
darker. 

'^  I  have  not  changed,"  he  said.  ''  "What 
I  did  was  for  the  best,  and  I  could  not  but 
do  the  same  again  in  similar  circum- 
stances." 

"  Then,"  said  Mniy,  hardening  at  once, 
*'  I  really  have  nothing  more  to  say  or  to 
hear.     Please  let  me  pass." 

*^No,"   he    replied.      "Not  yet.      Miss 
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Western,  I  value  your  good  opinion  more 
than  that  of  anyone  living.  I  cannot  let 
you  go  like  this.  It  is  my  last  chance. 
Do  you  not  know  what  I  feel  for  you — can 
you  not  see  what  you  are  making  me 
suffer  ?  I  have  never  loved  any  woman 
before — am  I  to  give  up  all  hope  on 
account  of  this  terrible  prejudice  of  yours? 
But  for  that  I  could  have  made  you  care 
for  me — I  know  I  could — could  I  not? 
Mary,  tell  me." 

His  voice  softened  into  a  tenderness, 
compared  with  which  the  gentlest  tones 
lie  had  ever  addressed  to  his  sister  were 
hard.  But  little  heard  Mary  of  tenderness 
or  softness  in  his  words.  She  stood  aghast, 
literally  aghast  with  astonishment — amaze- 
ment rather — so  intense  that  at  first  she 
could  scarcely  believe  that  her  ears  were 
not  deceiving  her.  Then,  as  the  full  mean- 
ing of  his  words  came  home  to  her,  indigna- 
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tion,  overwhelming  indignation,  took  tlie 
place  of  every  other  feeling,  and  burning 
words  rose  to  her  lijos.  For  the  moment 
''the  Tartar"  was,  indeed,  uppermost. 

"You  say  this  to  me,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  You  dare  to  say  this  to  me.  You,  the 
man  who,  in  deference  to  contemptible 
class-prejudice  and  to  gratify  some  selfish 
schemes,  did  not  hesitate  to  trample  a  wo- 
man's heart  under  foot,  and  to  spoil  the 
best  chance  for  good  that  ever  came  to  a 
man  you  profess  to  care  for — you^  selfish, 
heartless,  unprincipled  man,  dare  to  tell 
me,  Mary  Western,  that  you  love  me ! 
Are  you  going  out  of  your  senses,  Mr. 
Cheviott  ?  Do  you  forget  that  I  am  Lilias's 
sister  ?" 

"No,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  somehow 
compelled  her  attention.  "  I  do  not  forget 
it,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  so.  I  do 
not  offer  you — for  it  would  but  be  thrown 
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at  my  feet  with  scorn — but  I  would  have 
offered  you  a  man's  honest,  disinterested 
devotion,  were  you  able  to  believe  in  such  a 
thing  as  coming  from  me.  But  you  are 
blinded  by  prejudice — you  will  take  into 
account  nothing  but  your  own  preconceived 
interpretation.  You  will  not  allow  the 
possibility  of  my  being  innocent  of  what 
you  accuse  me  of.  So  be  it.  But  there 
have  been  women  who  have  known  an 
honest  man  when  they  found  such  a  one, 
and  have  not  found  their  trust  misplaced." 

Some  answering  chord  was  touched  for 
the  instant  in  Mary's  heart.  Her  tone  was 
less  hard,  less  cruelly  contemptuous  Avhen 
she  spoke  again. 

"  I  am  not  doubting  your  sincerity  as 
regards  myself,"  she  said,  her  voice  trem- 
bling a  little.  "  I  suppose  you  do  mean 
what  you  say,  however  extraordinarily  in- 
comprehensible   it   appears    to  me.     But 
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that  makes  things  no  better — oh  !  if  you 
had  but  left  me  under  the  delusion  that 
there  was  something  to  respect  in  you !  I 
thought  you  narrow-minded  and  prejudiced 
to  a  degree,  but  I  had  grown  to  think  you 
had  some  principle — that  in  what  you  did 
you  were  actuated  by  what  you  believed  to 
be  right.  But  what  am  I  to  think  now  ? 
Where  are  all  the  well-considered  reasons 
for  interfering  between  your  cousin  and 
my  sister  that  you  would  have  had  me 
believe  in,  now  that — that — you  find  the 
case  your  own,  or  fancy  it  is  so  ?  What 
can  I,  too,  think  of  your  principle  and  dis- 
interestedness ?" 

"  What  you  choose,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott, 
bitterly.  "  It  can  matter  little.  But 
you  make  one  mistake.  I  never  gave 
you  any  reasons  for  my  interference. 
I  told  you  I  had  acted  for  the  best,  and  I 
madly  imagined   it  possible    that,   having 
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come  to  know  me,  you  might  have  began 
to  believe  it  possible  that  my  conduct  was 
honest  and  disinterested.  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  confess  to  you  what  I  have 
done.  My  object  in  speaking  to  you 
again  was  purely — believe  me  or  not,  as 
you  like — to  try  to  gain  for  my  sister  the 
hope  of  sometimes  seeing  you.  I  was 
going  on  to  volunteer  to  absent  myself 
from  E,omary,  if  personal  repugnance  to 
me  was  the  obstacle,  if  only  you  would 
sometimes  come.  But  I  am  only  human  ; 
your  words  and  your  tone  drove  me  into 
what  I  little  intended — into  what  I  must 
have  been  mad  to  say  to  your 

He  stopped ;  he  had  spoken  in  a  strange- 
ly low  tone,  but  he  had  spoken  very  fast, 
and  Mary's  first  sensation  when  his  voice 
ceased  was  of  bewilderment  approaching 
almost  to  a  kind  of  mental  chaos,  and  of 
vague  but  galling  self-reproach.     But  for 
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a  moment  she  said  nothing,  and  Mr.  Che- 
viott  was  already  turning  away,  when  she 
called  him  back,  faintly  and  irresolutely, 
but  he  heard  her  still. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  said, 
brokenly.  "  I  suppose  I  have  said  what  I 
should  not.  I  suppose  I  let  my  anger  get 
the  better  of  me.  But  I  have  never  learnt 
to  dissimulate.  Your  words  seemed  to 
me,  remembering  what  I  did,  an  insult. 
I  suppose  I  should  have  thanked  you  for — 
for  the  honour.  But  it  has  all  been  a 
mistake.  You  must  see  I  could  never 
have  cared  for  you — never ;  were  I  ten 
times  satisfied  you  had  done  Lilias  no 
wrong,  your  conduct  to  her  remains  the 
same.  But  I  wish  to  be  reasonable.  Let 
us  forget  all  this,  and,  so  far  as  can  be, 
let  us  part  friends." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  this  time  in  vain. 
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''No,"  said  Mr.  Clieviott.  ''I  cannot 
shake  liands  on  such,  terms.  I  run  no 
risk  of  hurting  your  feelings  by  saying  so  ; 
you,  I  know,  do  not  attach  much  conse- 
quence to  so  empty  a  ceremony,  but  un- 
fortunately I  do.    Good-bye,  Miss  Western." 

He  raised  his  hat  and  turned  away. 

When  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  Mary 
sat  down  on  the  short  grass  that  bordered 
the  wood-path,  leant  her  head  against  the 
stump  of  an  old  tree  standing  close  by  and 
burst  into  tears.  Then  she  took  her 
flowers,  the  pretty,  winsome  things  she 
had  plucked  so  carefully,  gathered  them 
all  into  one  heap,  and,  rising  from  her 
seat,  moved  by  some  sudden  instinct  of 
remorse,  threw  them — threw  them,  with  all 
the  strength  of  her  vigorous  young  arms, 
away,  back  among  the  underwood  and 
grassy  tangle  where  they  had  grown. 
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"  Primroses  and  violets,"  she  said,  as 
she  did  so,  *'  I  shall  never  be  able  to  en- 
dure the  sight  of  you  again." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ET  TU,  BRUTE  ! 

"  .         .         .         how  strange  the  tangle  is  ! 
What  old  perplexity  is  this  ?" 

Songs  of  Tivo  Worlds. 

A  ND  Alys  did  not  get  her  flowers,  poor 
-^-^  girl.  Nor  was  she  told  the  reason 
why.  But  late  that  last  evening,  when 
the  packing  was  done,  and  the  various 
little  personalities  that,  even  in  an  en- 
forced sojourn  of  the  kind,  are  sure  to 
collect  about  people,  above  all  about  people 
of  individuality  and  refinement,  were  all 
collected  together  and  23ut  away,  and  the 
farm-house  rooms  had  resumed  their  ordi- 
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nary  consistent  bareness,  Mary  sat  down 
by  Alys's  bed  and  put  her  arms  round  the 
girVs  neck  and  kissed  her  with  a  clinging 
tenderness  that  brought  the  tears  to 
Alys's  eyes. 

''  Dear  Alys,"  she  said,  softly.  "  I  want 
to  thank  you." 

''  To  thank  me,"  repHed  Alys,  in  astonish- 
ment. ''  Oh,  no,  Mary,  all  the  thanks  are, 
must  be,  on  one  side." 

"  No,"  said  Mary.  ''  I  have  many  things 
to  thank  you  for.  You  have  been  so  patient 
and  sweet  and  so  grateful  for  the  little 
I  have  been  able  to  do  for  you.  And  one 
thing  I  may  thank  you  for,  certainly." 
'    ^'"What?"  whispered  Alys. 

"  For  loving  me,''  said  Mary.  ''  You 
have  done  me  good,  Alys.  I  was  growing, 
not  perhaps  exactly  selfish,  but  self- 
centred.  I  put  my  own  home  and  my 
own   people  before  everything  else,    in  a 
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narrow-minded  way,  and  I  fancied  tliat 
people  who  were  different  from  us  extern- 
ally— people  who  had  had  fewer  struggles 
and  more  luxuries  than  my  parents — must 
of  necessity  be  narrow-minded  and  self- 
absorbed  and  unsympathising.  Alys,  it 
is  absurd,  but  do  you  know  I  do  believe 
I  have  myself  been  growing  into  the  very 
thing  I  so  detested — I  do  believe,  in  a 
sense,  I  was  encouraging  a  kind  of  class- 
prejudice." 

Alys  listened  attentively. 

"  I  see  what  you  mean/'  she  said. 
"  Mary,  you  are  awfully  honest." 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mary,  vaguely. 
"  Self-deception  must  be  a  kind  of  dis- 
honesty." 

Alys  hardly  heard  her.  She  was  watch- 
ing eagerly  for  the  upshot  of  this  confession, 
yet  afraid  of  startling  away  the  concession 
she   was   hoping    for    by   any   premature 
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congratulation  on  lier  friend's  altered 
views.  So  she  lay,  without  speaking,  till 
at  last  Mary's  silence  roused  her  to  new 
misgiving. 

"  Won't  you  go  on  with  what  you  were 
saying  ?"  she  ventured  at  last. 

"  What  w^as  it  ?"  said  Mary. 

"Oh!  about  your  being  glad  you  had 
got  to  know  us,  and — — " 

"Nay,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  I  am  sure  I 
did  not  say  ihat^  Alys.  What  I  said  was 
that  I  thanked  you  for  showing  me  how 
loving  and  sympathising  you  are,  and  that 
being  prosperous  and  rich  and  courted  and 
all  that,  as  you  are,  need  not  necessarily 
make  one  narrow-minded  and  selfish." 

"Well,"  said  Alys,  "it  comes  to  much 
the  same  thing.  I  don't  see  why  you  need 
have  flown  ujd  so  at  my  way  of  putting  it." 

"Because,"  said  Mary,  with  vehemence 
disproportionate  to  the  occasion,   "  I  was 
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speaking  of  and  to  you,  Alys — you  alone." 

''I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Alys.  "  I 
would  like  my  praise  far,  far  more,  Mary, 
if  you  would  give  poor  Laurence  a  little 
bit  of  it  too.     He  deserves  it,  while  I " 

"  JSTever  mind,"  said  Mary,  uneasily. 
"  Don't  let  us  get  into  a  discussion,  dear 
Alys." 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  discuss  any- 
thing except  the  end  of  your  sentence. 
Do  finish,  Mary.  Now  that  you  have  got 
to  know  me^  or  like  me  a  little,  you  are  not 
going  to  keep  to  your  horrible  resolution?" 

Mary's  face  clouded. 

*'  I  see  what  you  mean,"  she  said.  "  Oh  ! 
Alys,  I  am  sorry  to  pain  you,  and  very, 
very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  again,  but  I  cannot  change. 
I  cannot " 

Alys  leant  forward  and  put  her  hand 
over  Mary's  mouth. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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''  No,"  she  said,  '^  I  won't  let  you  repent 
that.  I  know  what  is  coming,  '  I  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  whatever  imagine 
myself,  &c.'  Ko,  Mary,  you  are  not  to  say 
that.  It  is  a  sort  of  tempting  Providence 
to  be  obstinate.  Fancy  now  what  might 
happen.  Suppose  I  get  much  worse,  Mary 
— suppose  that  great  London  doctor  that 
Laurence  is  going  to  have  down  to  see  me, 
says  I  can't  get  better — that  I  am  going 
to  die — wouldn't  you  come  to  Romary  then, 
to  say  good-bye,  Mary  ?" 

Mary  turned  away  her  head  and  sighed 
deeply. 

"I  was  not  goiug  to  say  what  you 
thought,  Alys,"  she  said,  at  length.  "  I 
was  only  going  to  say  that  I  cannot  see 
any  probability  of  my  ever  going  to  you 
at  Romary.  If  you  ever  marry,  Alys — I 
should  not  say  that ;  you  arc  sure  to  marry — 
When  you  do,  I  shall  go  to  sec  you  in  your 
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own  home,  if  you  still  care  to  liave  me, 
and  if  your  liusband  has  no  objection." 

'^  But  yours,  Mary?  What  about  his 
objections  or  non-objections  ?"  said  Alys. 

"They  will  never  exist,  for  there  will 
never  be  such  a  person,"  said  Mary, 
calmly.  '^It  was  settled — oh,  I  can't  tell 
you  how  long  ago,  always,  I  think — in  all 
our  family  conclaves  there  was  never  a 
dissentient  voice  on  the  subject — that  I 
was  to  be  an  old  maid.  I  am  thoroughly 
cut    out  for   it.     Anyone    can   see    that. 

'  Dans  mon  coeur  il  n'y  a  point  cl'amour  ' 
of  tliat^mdi,  certainly,"  she  hummed,  lightly. 

''But,  but,  Mary,"  said  Alys,  "finish the 
verse." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ?"  said  Mary. 
"  It's  an  old  Norman  or  Breton  song. 
Mother  sang  it  when  she  was  a  girl." 

"  I  do  know  the  second  line,  and  that  is 
all    that     matters,"    said    Alys,     sagely. 

f2 
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*'  Well,  good  niglit,  Mary.  You  are  not 
quite  as  nauglity  as  you  have  been,  but 
that  is  the  best  I  can  say  for  you.  How- 
ever, I  shall  live  in  hope.  But  I  am  aw- 
fully dull,  Mary.  And  how  merry  we 
were  last  night !  It  is  too  bad  of  Laur- 
ence to  have  gone  over  to  Romary  so  late 
to-night,  just  when  he  might  have  known 
our — at  least  my  spirits  would  need  cheer- 
ing. You,  of  course,  have  the  getting 
back  to  your  beloved  people  to  look  for- 
ward to." 

And,  two  mornings  after  this,  Mary 
woke  to  find  herself  in  her  own  familiar 
room  at  the  Eector}^  What  a  dream 
the  last  fortnight  seemed  !  And  what  a 
long  time  ago  appeared  now  the  day  of 
Alys  Cheviott's  accident !  Spring  had 
come  on  fast  since  then.  The  leaves  of 
the  creeper  round  Mary's  window  were 
beginning   to   peep  in  and    to   be   visible 
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as  she  lay  in  bed,  the  bh^ls'  busy  twitter 
and  the  early  sunlight  told  that  the  world 
was  waking  up  once  more  to  approaching 
Summer.  How  home-like  and  peaceful  it 
seemed!  yet  Mary  could  not  feel  as  de- 
lighted to  be  at  home  again  as  she  had 
expected. 

"  I  am  anxious  about  Alys,  I  suppose," 
she  said  to  herself,  "  and  sorry  to  have 
been  obliged  to  disappoint  her.  If  she 
knew,  what  loould  she  think  or  feel  ?  would 
she  ever  wish  to  see  me  again  ?  I  hardly 
think  so,  and  I  could  never  be  at  ease 
in  her  presence.  Another  reason  in 
favour  of  my  decision.  Yet  I  wish  I 
could  have  avoided  saying  some  of  the 
things  I  did— even  to  Mm.  Oh,  if  only  I 
could  forget  all  about  it !" 

For,  notwithstanding  all  the  strength 
of  mind  she  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  scene  in  the  wood  Mary  could 
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not     succeed     in     banisliing     from     lier 
thoughts.     Over   and   over  again   it  rose 
up  before  her,  leaving  behind  it  each  time, 
it  seemed  to  her,  a  sharper  sting  of  pain, 
a  more  humiliating  sense  of  self-reproach. 
Yet  how  and  where  had  she  been  wrong  ? 
Was  it  not  better  to  be  honest  at  all  costs  ? 
Over   and   over   again  she  determined  to 
banish  it  finally  from  her  memory,  but  no 
sooner  had  she  done  so  than  some  trifle — 
the  sight  of  a  primrose  in  Francie's  hat, 
or  some   apparently  entirely  disconnected 
allusion,  would  bring  it  back  as  vividly  as 
ever,  and,  with  a  certain  fascination  that 
Mary  could  not  explain  to  herself,  every 
word  that  Mr.   Cheviott   had  said,  every 
change  of  expression  that  bad  come  over 
his  face,  would  repeat  themselves  to  her 
imagination.     Was  it  true?  she  asked  her- 
self, was  it  true  what  he  had  said  to  her  ? — 
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bat  for  her  previous  knowledge  of  his  real 
character,  but  for  the  deep-dyed  "  pre- 
judice," as  he  had  called  it,  against  him  in 
her  mind,  could  she  ever  have  grown  to 
care  for  this  man  ?  Surely  not — yet  why 
did  this  assertion  of  his  recur  to  her  so 
often,  and  not  altogether  in  the  sense  of 
re-arousing  her  indignation  ? 

"  He  is  like  two  people  in  one,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "but  as  to  which  is  the  real 
one,  facts,  fortunately,  leave  me  in  no 
doubt.  And  yet  I  am  sorry  to  have  wounded 
him  so  deeply,  little  as  he  cared  for  the 
feelings  of  others." 

"  You  look  tired,  Mary  dear,"  said  her 
mother,  when,  after  the  early  Rectory 
breakfast,  Mary  was  preparing  as  usual 
to  collect  her  sisters  and  little  Brooke  for 
lessons  in  the  school-room.  "  Don't  you 
think    you   might   leave   the    children    to 
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manage  for  themselves  one  other  day  ? 
You  need  rest,  I  am  sure,  after  all  you 
have  gone  through." 

''No,  mother  dear,  I  am  really  not 
tired,"  said  Mary.  '^  I  only  feel  rather — 
I  don't  know  how — dissipated,  I  suppose, 
unsettled,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it." 

^'  That  only  means  tired,  dear,"  repeated 
her  mother,  fondly,  so  fondly — for  Mrs. 
"Western  was  not,  as  a  rule,  demonstrative 
with  her  children — that  Mary  felt  angry 
with  herself  for  not  being  able  to  respond 
more  gratefully  to  her  solicitude,  for,  in 
fact,  feeling  rather  irritated  than  soothed 
by  it. 

^'  But  I  have  reaUy  had  nothing  to  tire 
me,  mother,"  she  persisted.  "  Alys  Che- 
viott  was  as  considerate  as  possible,  and, 
except  the  two  first  nights,  I  had  no  watch- 
ing or  anxiety.  It  was  hardly  to  be  called 
'  nursing.' " 
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*' Perhaps  not,"  allowed  Mrs.  Western, 
^'but  there  was  the  constraint  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  life — above  all,  the  enforced 
intercourse  with  that  disagreeable  man, 
that  Mr.  Cheviott,  whom  you  dislike  so. 
I.  really  cannot  tell  you,  Mary  dear,  how 
much  I  have  admired  your  unselfishness 
and  moral  courage  during  this  trying  time. 
But  you  will  never  regret  it.  Who  knows 
how  much  good  you  may  have  done  that 
poor  girl  for  all  her  life — poor  I  cannot 
but  call  her,  notwithstanding  her  riches 
and  position,  and  everything — fatherless 
and  motherless,  and  with  such  a  cold, 
selfish  brother  as  her  only  protector." 

''  He  is  a  very  good  brother  to  her,  mo- 
ther. I  cannot  but  confess  that  I  was 
astonished  at  his  devotion  and  tenderness 
to  her,  and  they  are  deeply  attached  to 
each  other,"  said  Mary,  her  colour  rising  a 
little  as  she  spoke.      "  I  am  afraid,  mother, 
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I  sometimes  am  too  wholesale  in  my  opin- 
ion of  people.  Once  I  take  a  dislike  to 
them  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  any 
good  in  them.  I  want  to  correct  this  in 
myself." 

"You  are  so  honest,  dear,"  said  her 
mother. 

''And  as  for  my  doing  good  to  Alys 
Cheviott,"  continued  Mary,  "it  seems  to 
me  rather  that  she  might  do  me  good. 
She  is  so  simple,  so  unselfish  and  unspoilt." 

"  Any  Avay,  I  am  glad  they  were  con- 
siderate, and,  I  suppose,  grateful,"  said 
Mrs.  Western.  "  How,  indeed,  could  they 
be  otherwise  ?" 

And  Mary  went  off  to  her  pupils. 

But  lessons  seemed  rather  heavy  work 
this  morning.  The  fortnight's  interregnum 
had  been  far  from  salutary  in  its  effects. 
Alexa  was  languid  and  uninterested,  Josey 
pert  and  self-willed,  Brooke  and  Francie 
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quarrelsome  and  careless.  And,  lessons 
over,  tliere  was  no  Lilias  to  whom  to  re- 
sort for  ever  ready  sympathy.  Mary  felt 
strangely  dull  and  dispirited.  She  missed 
Alys's  bright  yet  gentle  companionship, 
Mr.  Cheviott's  constant  watchful  attention, 
of  which  at  the  time  she  had  hardly  been 
conscious.  She  missed  the  quiet  and 
refinement  which  had  of  late  surrounded 
her  even  in  the  homely  farm-house.  Not 
that  "home"  was  unrefined  in  the  coarser 
sense  of  the  word,  but  it  seemed  strangely 
full  of  small  worries  and  irksomenesses 
and  "fuss,"  and  Mary  hated  herself  for 
feeling  less  heartily  ready  than  usual  to  take 
her  share  in  them.  She  looked  round  her 
with  vague  dissatisfaction  and  misgiving. 
How  hard  a  thing  it  was,  after  all,  to  be 
poor !  How  difficult,  increasingly  difficult 
it  appeared  to  briog  up  these  younger 
girls  as  could  be  desired  !     The  boys  must 
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make  their  own  way  in  the  W' orld  ;  but 
with  regard  to  Alexa  and  Josey,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  they  stood  at  a  disadvantage 
both  as  to  the  present  and  the  future. 

''  Lilias  and  I  had  our  own  places  in  the 
family  even  at  their  ages,"  thought  Mary; 
"  but  the  third  and  fourth  daughters  of  a 
poor  clergyman — what  are  they  to  do  ?  If 
it  were  possible  to  give  them  a  couple  of 
years'  training  at  some  first-rate  school 
they  might  be  fitted  to  be  governesses. 
But  such  a  thing  is  not  to  be  thought  of," 
and,  with  a  sigh,  she  turned  to  the  letter 
to  Lilias  which  was  costing  her  unusual 
pains  from  her  excessive  anxiety  not  to 
let  it  seem  less  cheerful  in  tone  than  usual. 
^'  What  luotild  Lilias  say  if  she  knew  ?"  she 
said  to  herself  as  she  wrote.  "  I  do  not 
think  I  need  ever  tell  her,  or  anyone,  that 
is  one  comfort,  and — oh,  if  only  I  could 
forget  all  about  it  myself !" 
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Tlie  next  morning  broaght  a  letter  from 
Lilias.  It  came,  as  the  letters  generally 
did,  at  breakfast-time,  an  hour  at  which 
there  was  but  little  possibility  of  privacy 
for  any  of  the  Rectory  party.  Mary  open- 
ed, but  merely  glanced  at  it,  and  put  it  in 
her  pocket  to  read  when  alone. 

''  From  Lilias,"  she  said,  calmly.  '^  It  is 
a  lonsr  letter.  I  will  read  it  afterwards. 
She  begins  by  saying  she  is  quite  well, 
and  sends  her  love  to  everybody,  so  no 
one  need  feel  anxious  about  her." 

''  You  might  read  it  now,  Mary,"  said 
Josey.  "It  would  be  something  to  talk 
about.  You  forget  how  dull  it  is  for 
Alexa  and  me — never  any  change  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end — while  Lilias  and 
you  go  about  paying  visits.  The  least 
you  can  do  is  to  amuse  us  when  you  re- 
turn, and  you  haven't  told  us  a  thinc^ 
about  the  Cheviotts." 
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^^  Josephine,  be  quiet  at  once,"  said  Mr. 
Western,  severely,  and  to  everyone's  sur- 
prise. ''That  slirill  voice  of  yours  seems 
to  stab  my  head  through  and  through." 

''  Have  you  a  headache,  father  dear  ?" 
said  Mary,  with  concern.  Such  an  occur- 
rence "was  a  rare  one. 

''  Not  exactly,  but  my  head  seems 
oppressed  and  uneasy.  I  long  for  quiet," 
said  the  Eector,  nervously  passing  his  hand 
across  his  forehead.  "  Lilias — did  you  say 
there  was  a  letter  from  her  ?  How  is  she  ? 
When  does  she  return  ?" 

'' Return?''  repeated  Mary,  in  surprise. 
*'  Why,  dear  papa,  she  has  not  been  away 
a  fortnight  yet!  The  London  doctors 
cannot  yet  say  how  soon  Mr.  Greville  is  to 
go  to  Hastings,  and  they  mean  to  stay 
there  a  month  at  least." 

''Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure.  I  am  glad  she 
is  enjoying  herself,  poor  child,  but  I  shall 
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be  glad  to  have  her  back  again,"  said  Mr. 
Western,  vaguely,  but  with  a  slight  con- 
fusion of  manner  which  struck  Mary  as 
unlike  his  usual  clear  way  of  expressing 
himself.  She  put  it  all  down  to  the 
"headache,"  however,  as  her  mother  said 
he  had  been  suffering  a  little  from  some- 
thing of  the  kind  lately.  And  by  the 
afternoon  he  seemed  quite  like  himself 
again. 

It  was  not  till  after  morning  school 
hours  that  conscientious  Mary  felt  herself 
free  to  read  the  precious  letter.  She  had 
looked  forward  to  it  as  a  treat  all  the 
morning,  and  had,  from  the  thoughts  of 
it,  gathered  extra  patience  with  which  to 
deal  with  her  somewhat  unruly  pupils. 
They  got  on  rather  better  this  morning, 
however. 

"  I  shall  get  them  into  shape  again  in  a 
little,"  said  Mary,  to  herself,  as  at  last  she 
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sat  down  on  tlie  low  window-seat  in  her 
own  room  at  leisure  to  read  all  that  Lilias 
had  to  say  ;  "  but  it  certainly  does  not  do 
for  me  to  leave  home  even  for  a  few  days. 
Even  if  /  could  have  agreed  to  go  to 
Eomary  sometimes,  that  is  another  reason 
against  it.  And,  besides,  the  life  there 
would  spoil  me  for  my  home  duties." 

A  vision,  a  tempting  vision,  came  over 
her  for  a  moment  of  how  pleasant  a  thing 
"  the  life  there  "  must  be.  The  quiet  and 
regularity  of  a  well-trained  and  well- 
managed  household  were  in  themselves 
a  delightful  thing  to  one  of  ]\Iary's 
naturally  methodical  and  orderly  nature  ; 
then  the  prettiness  of  the  surroundings, 
the  gardens,  and  the  flowers,  and  the 
tastefully  furnished  rooms,  the  pictures, 
and  the  books,  and  the  pleasant  voices 
whose  tones  seemed  still  to  ring  in  her 
ears.     What    pleasant    talks    they    could 
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have  had,  they  three  together ;  how  kind  and 
attentive  to  every  wish  or  fancy  of  hers  they 
would  have  been;  how  they  would  have 
feted  and  made  much  of  her  in  return  for 
her  easy  task  of  nursing  Alys,  had  she  but 
''given"  in  and  agreed  to  forsake  her 
colours  !  Mary  was  by  no  means  indiffer- 
ent, in  her  own  way,  to  the  agreeableness 
of  much  that  would  have  surrounded  her 
position  as  a  guest  at  Eomary  ;  she  was  a 
perfectly  healthy-natured  girl,  well  able 
to  enjoy  when  enjoyment  came  in  her 
way,  and  a  girl  too  of  barely  one-and- 
twenty.  She  gave  a  little  sigh  as  she  re- 
opened her  letter,  hoping,  in  some  vague, 
half  unconscious  way,  therein  to  find 
consolation  and  support  and  tacit  ap- 
proval— ignorant  though  Lilias  was  of  all 
details  of  the  sturdy  stand  she  had  made. 

But  she  was  disappointed. 

The  letter  was  a  nice  letter,  a  very  nice 
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letter,  as  affectionate,  and  sympathising,  and 
sister-like  as  a  letter  could  be.  Written  too 
in  very  good  spirits,  it  was  evident  to  see ; 
the  very  result  that  Mary  had  so  hoped  for 
from  Lilias's  visit  seemed  already  to  be 
accomplished  a  merveille.  Why  was  not 
Mary  pleased  ? 

"What  an  inconsistent,  selfish  creature 
I  must  be,"  she  said  to  herself,  when  she 
had  finished  it.  ""  Why  am  I  not  glad, 
delighted,  to  see  that  Lilias  is  happy 
again  ?  If  she  did  not  care  much  for 
Captain  Beverley,  if  I  was  mistaken  in 
imagining  her  whole  heart  to  be  given  to 
him,  should  I  not  rejoice?  It  does  not 
alter  my  position,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
condone  the  cruel  interference  that  might 
have  ruined  her  life." 

She  turned  again  to  a  passage  in  which 
Lilias  spoke  of  the  Cheviotts. 

'*Now   that  you   are   at  home   again," 
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wrote  Miss  Western,  "you  will  have  more 
time— at  least,  you  will  feel  freer  to  tell 
me  all  about  the  Cheviotts.     (For  it  al- 
ways seems  to  me  a  mean  sort  of  thing  to 
sit   down  and   write  elaborate  pulling  to 
pieces  of  people  whose  hospitality  one  is  in 
the  act  of  receiving,  even  though  in  your 
case   the   receiving    it  was   certainly    en- 
forced, and  not  voluntary.)     I  cannot  help 
thinking  Miss  Cheviott  an  unusually  love- 
able  girl,  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  sorry 
to  hear  that  you  have  got  rid  of  your  ter- 
rible prejudice  against  the  brother ;  I  feel 
so  sure  that  it  is  to  a  great   extent  un- 
deserved." 

Mary  turned  over  the  page  impatiently. 

"  I  wish  people  would  not  write  about 
what  they  don't  understand,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  How  can  Lilias's  '  feeling  sure ' 
affect  the  question  one  way  or  the  other  ?" 

Then  glancing  again  at  the  letter,  she 
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saw  tliat  there  was  a  long  postscript  on  a 
separate  sheet  yet  unread. 

"I  am  forgetting  to  tell  you,"  it  said, 
''that  I  do  believe  I  have  come  across 
those  cousins  of  mother's  of  whom  you 
heard  something  from  those  Miss  Mor- 
peths  when  you  were  staying  at  the 
Grevilles.  It  was  at  the  doctor's.  I  had 
gone  there  with  Mr.  Greville,  as  he  hated 
going  alone,  and  Mrs.  Greville  had  a  cold. 
While  we  were  in  the  waiting-room,  an 
elderly,  very  nice-looking  lady  came  in 
with  a  tall,  thin,  dreadfully  delicate-looking 
boy  of  about  seventeen.  As  Mr.  Greville 
was  first  summoned  to  the  doctor,  he 
happened  to  say  as  he  left  the  room,  ^  I 
shall  only  be  a  very  few  minutes  this 
morning,  Miss  Western.'  Immediately 
the  lady  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  very 
nicely  if  I  happened  to  be  any  relation  of 
the  Westerns  of  Hathercourt,  and  did  I 
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know  Miss  Cheviott  of  Romary  ?  I  was  so 
astonished,  but,  of  course,  answered  civilly. 
Slie  seemed  so  pleased,  and  so  did  tlie  boy, 
poor  fellow,  wlien  I  told  them  who  I  was. 
Mr.  Greville  was  back  before  there  was 
time  for  any  more  explanation.  But  she 
gave  me  her  card — '  Mrs.  Brabazon — and 
asked  where  I  was  staying,  and  said  she 
would  hope  to  see  me  before  we  left  town. 
The  boy's  name  she  said  was  Anselm 
Brooke,  and  her  own  maiden  name  was 
Brooke,  so  they  must  be  mamma's  people. 
Use  your  own  discretion  as  to  telling 
mother  or  not.  It  may  only  revive  painful 
associations  with  her  if  nothing  more  comes 
of  it." 

"It  is  curious,"  thought  Mary.  ''I 
think  I  may  as  well  tell  mother  about  it. 
It  will  give  them  all  something  else  to  talk 
of  besides  my  adventures  at  the  farm." 

Mrs.   Western  was   interested,    in    her 
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quiet  way,  in  Lilias's  news.  Mr.  Western, 
somewliat  to  Mary's  surprise,  took  it  up 
much  more  eagerly. 

"  I  should  be  very  thankful,  relieved  I 
may  say,  if  some  renewal  of  intercourse 
could  take  place  with  your  mother's  rela- 
tions," he  said,  when  alone  with  Mary,  the 
subject  happening  to  be  alluded  to. 

"Would  you,  papa?"  said  Mary.  ''I 
don't  feel  as  if  I  cared  to  know  them  in 
the  least.  We  have  been  very  happy  and 
content  without  them  all  our  lives." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  Ah,  yes  !"  said  her  father. 
**  But  who  knows,  my  dear,  how  long  the 
present  state  of  things  may  last  ?  Were 
anything  happening  to  me,  I  should  leave 
you  all  strangely  friendless  and  unprotect- 
ed. The  thought  of  it  comes  over  me  very 
grievously  sometimes,  and  yet  I  hardly 
see  what  I  could  have  done.  Basil  is  so 
young — a  few  years  hence  I  trust  he  may 
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be  beginning  to  get  on — but  it  will  be  up- 
hill work." 

''But  Lilias  and  I  are  strong  and 
'  capable,'  father,"  said  Mary,  encouraging- 
ly. "  We  could  work  if  needs  were,  for 
mother  and  the  younger  ones.  Besides, 
you  are  not  an  old,  or  even  an  elderly  man 
yet,  papa." 

"I  am  not  as  young  and  by  no  means 
as  strong  as  I  have  been,"  said  Mr.  West- 
ern, with  a  sigh.  *'  I  don't  like  this  feel- 
ing in  my  head.  I  have  never  had  any- 
thing like  it  before,  and  it  makes  me 
fidgety,  though  I  have  not  said  anything 
to  make  your  mother  uneasy.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  better  now  that  I  have  spoken  of 
it ;  it  may  be  more  nervousness  than  any- 
thing else." 

''I  trust  so,  dear  father,"  said  Mary, 
anxiously.  "Are  you  not  glad  to  have 
me  back    again?     Didn't    you    miss    me 
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dreadfully?"    she   added,  trying   to  speak 
more  lightly. 

"Yerymucli  indeed,  my  dear.  I  dare- 
say it  affected  my  spirits  more  than  I  rea- 
lized at  the  time.  Yet  I  could  wish,  as  I 
was  saying,  that  all  of  you,  you  and  Lilias 
especially,  had  more  friends,  more  outside 
interests.  I  hope  we  have  not  been  selfish 
and  short-sighted  in  the  way  we  have 
brought  you  up — keeping  you  too  much 
to  ourselves,  as  it  were,"  again  Mr.  West- 
ern sighed.  "It  is  possible,  I  suppose,  to 
be  too  devoid  of  social  ambition.  By  the 
way,"  he  went  on,  "  I  think  that  Mr.  Che- 
viott  must  be  a  very  fine  fellow.  People 
took  up  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
him  in  the  country  at  first  from  his 
manner,  which,  I  believe,  is  cold  and  stiff. 
But  they  are  finding  themselves  mistaken. 
He  must  be  exceeding  clever,  and,  what  is 
better,  thoroughly  right-minded.     I  have 
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been  very  mucli  pleased  by  some  tilings  I 
have  heard  of  him  lately ;  lie  lias  shown 
himself  so  liberal  and  yet  sensible  in  his 
dealings  with  his  tenantry." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mary.  She  was  pleased 
to  see  her  father  roused  to  his  usual 
healthy  interest  in  such  matters,  yet 
wished  devoutly  the  model  proprietor  in 
question  had  not  been  the  master  of  Eo- 
mary. 

''  That  place  had  been  grossly  mis- 
managed in  the  old  days/'  continued  Mr. 
Western.  "  But  it  will  be  a  very  different 
story  now.  How  I  wish  we  had  a  squire 
of  that  kind  here,  there  would  be  some 
hope  then  of  doing  practical  and  lasting 
good." 

"  Still  no  squire  is  better  than  a  bad 
one,"  said  Mary. 

''  True,  very  true.  How  did  you  like 
Mr.  Cheviott,  Mary  ?     I  was  just  thinking 
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I  should  be  ratlier  pleased  to  make  friends 
with  him.  He  might  be  a  good  friend  to 
the  boys  some  day,  and  no  one  could  say 
we  had  courted  the  acquaintance  in  the 
way  your  mother  and  I  have  always  so 
deprecated." 

''  No,"  said  Mary,  feebly, 
s  "Coming  in  such  an  altogether  unex- 
pected way,  you  see,"  pursued  Mr.  West- 
ern, who  seemed  "by  the  rule  of  con- 
trary," thought  Mary,  to  be  working  him- 
self up  to  increasing  interest  on  the  sub- 
ject she  was  so  anxious  to  avoid,  "I 
should  not  have,  by  any  means,  the  objec- 
tion I  have  always  had  to  such  an  acquaint- 
ance. They  are  sure  to  call — in  fact, 
they  cannot  possibly  avoid  doing  so." 

*'  I  don't  know,"  Mary  moved  herself  to 
say,  "  I  Itardly  think  they  will." 

'^  It  will  be  exceedingly,   strangely  un- 
courteous  if  they  do  not,"  said  her  father. 
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with  unusual  warmth.  *'  Surely,  my  dear, 
you  were  not  so  ill-advised  as  to  say  any- 
thing to  discourage  their  doing  so,"  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  most  unwonted  irrita- 
bility. 

*'I  am  afraid  what  I  said  may  have 
indirectly  tended  to  do  so,"  said  poor  Mary, 
feeling  as  if  she  were  ready  on  the  spot  to 
run  all  the  way  to  Romary  and  back  to 
beg  Mr.  Cheviott  to  call  on  her  father  at 
once. 

""  You  were  very  foolish,  very  foolish 
indeed,"  said  Mr.  Western,  severely.  "  It 
is  pride,  and  very  false  pride,  that  is  at 
the  root  of  such  things,  and  1  warn  you 
that  much  future  suffering  is  in  store  for 
you  if  you  encourage  such  a  spirit." 

"I  can't  imagine  any  future  sufferings 
much  worse  than  the  present  one  of  having 
displeased  you,"  said  Mary,  struggling  hard 
to  keep  back  the  tears  that  would  come. 
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"But  indeed,  father,  I  thought  I  was 
doing  what  you  and  mamma  would  like." 

"  Your  mother  has  been  mistaken  before 
now  in  such  matters,"  said  Mr.  Western. 
"However,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said 
about  it.  I  confess  I  should  have  enjoyed 
seeing  more  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Cheviott's 
character  and  talents,  and  it  is  mortifying 
at  my  age  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
being  unable  to  receive  a  friendly  call 
from  a  neighbour." 

"  But  I  did  not  put  it  in  that  way,  papa, 
indeed  I  did  not,"  said  Mary.  ''  Oh,  papa, 
cannot  you  trust  me  ?  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  have  thoroughly  at  heart  it  is  that 
you  should  receive  all  the  respect  and 
consideration  you  so  entirely  deserve." 

"Ah,  well,  ah,  well,  my  dear,  say  no 
more  about  it.  You  have  made  a  mistake, 
that  is  all.  Do  not  distress  yourself  any 
more  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Western,    with 
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some  return  to  his  ordinary  equanimity. 
But  lie  pressed  his  hand  wearily  against 
his  head  as  he  spoke  with  the  action  that 
was  becoming  habitual  to  him,  and  Mary's 
heart  felt  very  heavy.  On  all  sides  no- 
thing but  reproach.  "Where  or  how  had 
she  done  wrong  ?  Was  it  all  personal 
pride  and  offended  feeling  that  had  actu- 
ated her  conduct,  under  the  guise  of  un- 
selfish devotion  ?  No,  take  herself  to  task 
sharply  as  she  would,  her  conscience  would 
not  say  so. 

"  Though  there  must  have  been  a  ming- 
ling of  personal  feeling  and  wounded 
pride,  far  more  than  I  was  conscious  of," 
she  said,  regretfully.  '^  And  now  it  is  too 
late.  I  have  myself  placed  a  far  more 
hopeless  barrier  between  us  by  the  scorn- 
ful way  I  rejected  what — what  he  said 
to  me,  what,  indeed,  I  do  not  believe 
he  ever  would  have  said  had  I  not  in  a 
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way  goaded  Him  to  it.  Oh,  yes,  I  must 
have  been  wrong — if  only  I  could  clearly 
see  how  !" 

She  was  too  young  to  have  had  much, 
experience  of  that  terrible  longing,  that 
anguish  of  yearning  "  to  see  how "  we 
have  been  wrong;  too  young  to  under- 
stand that,  were  that  cry  answered  at  our 
entreaty,  half  our  hard  battle  would  be 
over ;  too  young  to  have  any  but  the 
vaguest  conception  of  the  bewildering 
complication  of  motive  in  ourselves,  as  in 
others,  whicb  at  times  makes  ''right  and 
wrong"  seem  but  meaningless  jargon  in 
our  ears,  idle  words  to  be  presumptuously 
discarded  with  other  worn-out  childishness. 
As  if  our  childhood  were  ever  over  in  this 
world ! — as  if  the  existence  of  eternal 
truth  depended  on  our  understanding  of 
it! 

Mr.  Western's   head-ache   increased   to 
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severity  that  afternoon,  and  Mary  took  all 
the  blame  of  it  on  to  herself,  notwithstand- 
ing her  mother's  consolations  and  assur- 
ances that  it  would  pass  off  again  as  it 
had  done  before. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  TURN  OF  THE  WHEEL. 

"  This  changing,  and  great  variance 
Of  earthly  states,  up  and  down, 
Is  not  hut  casualty  and  chance 

(As  some  men  sayis  without  ressowti)." 

Robert  Henkysoun. 

FT  did  ''pass  off"  again.  The  next  day 
-*-  Mr.  Western  seemed  nearly  as  well 
as  usual,  tliough,  to  Mary's  eyes,  there 
was  a  tired  and  nnrestful  expression  on 
his  face  with  which  she  could  not  feel 
familiar. 

"  He  is  7iot  looking  well.  He  does  not 
seem  like  his  old  self,  I  am  certain,"  she 
said  in  her  own  mind  over  and  over  ao^ain. 
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But  what  could  be  done  ?  He  declared 
there  was  nothing  really  wrong ;  the  very 
mention  of  sending  for  Mr.  Brandreth 
irritated  him  unaccountably,  and  he  was 
most  urgent  with  Mary  to  say  nothing  to 
arouse  her  mother's  anxiety.  So  the  ut- 
most Mary  could  do  was  to  please  him  in 
all  the  small  ways  ready  affection  can  always 
suggest,  to  exert  herself  to  be  even  more 
cheerful  and  entertaining  than  her  wont. 

She  wrote  to  Lilias,  begging  her  to  let 
most  of  her  letters  be  to  her  father,  and 
urging  upon  her  the  desirability  of  meet- 
ing with  all  possible  cordiality  Mrs.  Bra- 
bazon's  friendly  overtures.  But  for  some 
days  Lilias  had  nothing  more  to  tell  of  the 
new-found  cousins. 

A  week  passed,  a  week  of  pretty  hard 
work  for  Mary.  What  with  "  the  children's  " 
extra  calls  upon  her  patience  and  atten- 
tion, her  anxiety  about  her  father,  and  un- 
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usual  efforts  to  seem  cheerful  and  light- 
hearted,  its  close  found  her  really  tired 
and  dispirited. 

'Tar  more  tired  than  with  nursing 
Alys,"  she  said  to  herself,  when  on  Satur- 
day afternoon  she  was  taking  Brooke  and 
Francie  a  walk,  thankful  to  know  that  the 
more  troublesome  members  of  her  charge 
were  safely  disposed  of  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  a  holiday  expedition  to  old  Mr. 
Halkin's  farm.  "•  That  was  play  compared 
with  the  worry  and  fret  of  the  last  few 
days.  And  why  should  I  feel  it  so  ?  There 
is  something  not  right  about  me  just  now.  1 
am  changed,  though  I  blame  the  children. 
I  have  grown  captious  and  discontented. 
I  do  believe  that  fortnight  at  the  farm 
spoilt  me — the  being  thanked  and  praised 
for  everything  I  did.  What  a  silly  goose 
I  am,  after  all !  How  T  do  wish  1  could 
hear  how  Alys  is — I  do  think  she  might 
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write  again,   but  I  suppose  it  is  my  own 
doing,"  with  a  little  sigh. 

For  two  or  three  pencilled  words  from 
Miss  Cheviott,  saying  merely  that  they 
had  got  safe  to  Romary,  that  she  had  borne 
the  drive  pretty  well,  but  was  wofully  dull 
without  Mary,  were  all  the  news  Mary  had 
had  of  her  late  patient. 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  little 
Francie.  She  had  been  running  on  in 
front  with  her  brother,  but  turning 
suddenly,  fled  back  to  Mary  in  alarm. 

''What's  the  matter,  dear?"  her  sister 
exclaimed,  for  the  child  was  white  and 
trembling. 

"  A  horse,"  whispered  Francie,  "  ano- 
ther naughty  horse  coming  so  fast,  Mary, 
and  it  makes  me  think  of  that  dedful 
day." 

Francie' s  fears  had  exaggerated  facts. 
The  horse,  coming  up  behind  them  on  the 
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soft  turf  at  the  side  of  the  path,  which 
deadened  the  sound  of  its  approach,  was 
proceeding  at  an  ordinary  pace,  which 
slackened  somewhat  when  its  rider  caught 
sight  of  the  little  party  in  front  of  him. 
Slackened,  but  that  was  all.  Mr.  Cheviotty 
for  it  was  he,  passed  them  at  a  gentle  trot, 
just  lifting  his  hat  to  Mary  as  he  did  so. 
Mary's  face  flushed  as  she  bowed  in  re- 
turn. 

"  I  do  think,"  she  said  to  herself,  *'as  we 
are  7iot  to  be  friends,  it  would  be  much 
better  taste  for  him  not  to  come  our  way 
at  all.  It  will  annoy  poor  father  exceed- 
ingly, in  his  nervous  state,  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Cheviott  almost,  as  it  were,  passing  our 
door.  But,  of  course,  he  may  have  busi- 
ness at  the  farm." 

And  she  called  to  Brooke  and  Francie^ 
volunteering  to  tell  them  a  story,  and  tried 
her  best  bravely  to  force  her  mind  away 
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from  the  sore   subject.      But   a   surprise 
was  in  store  for  her. 

More  than  an  hour  later,  when  she  and 
the  children  were  close  to  the  Eectory  gate 
on  their  return  home,  little  Brooke,  who 
was  of  an  observant  turn  of  mind,  called 
her  attention  to  some  fresh  hoof  marks  on 
the  gravel  drive. 

"  See,  Mary,"  he  said,  "•  some  one's  been 
here  since  we  came  out.  I  wonder  if  it 
was  that  horse  we  met,  that  the  gentleman 
belonged  to  that  bowed  to  you  ?" 

"  That  belonged  to  the  gentleman,  you 
mean,"  said  Mary,  laughing  in  spite  of  her- 
self. ''  Oh  !  no,  I  am  sure  it  has  not  been 
he,  Brooke  dear." 

But  Mary  was  wrong.  Her  mother 
met  her  at  the  door,  her  face  bright  and 
interested,  her  hands  filled  with  some  love- 
ly flowers. 

"  Mr.  Cheviott  has  been  here/'  she  said, 
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eagerly,  ''  and  it  has  done  your  father  so 
mucli  good.  He  stayed  fully  half  an  liour 
with  liim,  and  talked  so  pleasantly,  your 
father  says,  and  he  brought  these  flowers 
for  you  from  his  sister  with  a  note.  What 
a  pity  you  were  out !" 

"  I  daresay  it  was  quite  as  well,"  said 
Mary,  calmly.  . ''  Papa  has  had  him  all  to 
himself,  and  he  enjoys  a  quiet  talk  with 
one  person  alone  just  now.  I  am  really 
very  glad  Mr.  Gheviott  called,  as  it  has 
pleased  papa." 

And  in  her  heart  she  could  not  deny 
that  this  was  behaving  with  '' something- 
like  "  generosity  ! 

Alys's  note  was  but  a  few  words — she 
was  not  yet  allowed  to  write  more,  she  said 
— but  few  as  they  were,  the  words  were 
full  of  affection  and  gratitude.  The  Lon- 
don doctor  had  not  yet  been,  but  was  ex- 
pected next  week.     In  the  meantime  she 
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had  to  lie  perfectly  still,  and  it  vms  rather 
dull,  though  "  poor  Laurence"  did  his  best. 
And  she  ended  by  hoping  that  Mary  would 
think  of  her  while  arranging  the  flowers. 
Mary  certainly  did  so — and  with  feelings 
of  increased  affection,  not  unmingled  how- 
ever with  the  pain  of  the  old  vague  self- 
reproach. 

For  some  days  Mr.  Western  seemed 
quite  to  have  recovered  his  usual  strength 
and  spirits,  and  Mary  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  write  cheerfully  to  Lilias,  who  had  been 
threatening  a  premature  return  home,  had 
the  news  thence  not  improved. 

"  Papa  is  better,"  she  announced  to  Mrs. 
Greville,  two  days  after  their  arrival  at 
Hastings,  when  the  afternoon  post  brought 
Mary's  letter. 

^'  It  seems  to  me,"  she  went  on,  after 
receiving  Mrs.  Greville's  congratulations 
on  the  good  accounts, — ''it  seems  to  me  that 
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it  is  far  more  his  spirits  than  anything  else 
that  are  affected." 

*'  But  at  his  age  that  is  not  a  good  sign," 
said  Mrs.  Greville. 

''  I  suppose  not,"  said  Lilias,  thought- 
fully. "  Mary  says  he  has  begun  to  think 
and  speak  so  anxiously  about  our  future 
in  case  of  anything  happening  to  him." 

"  Ah  yes,"  said  Mr.  Greville,  complacent- 
ly, "  that's  the  worst  of  a  large  family." 

"  The  worst  and  the  best  too,"  said 
Lilias.  ''  If  papa's  health  did  break  down 
he  would  have  us  all  to  work  for  him." 

Mr.  Greville  smiled — a  not  unkindly  but 
somewhat  dubious  smile. 

' "  Easier  said  than  done,  my  dear  girl," 
he  said.  He  rather  liked  to  provoke  Lilias 
into  a  battle  of  words,  she  grew  so  eager  and 
looked  so  pretty  when  she  got  excited  ;  he 
would  not  have  objected  to  a  daughter,  or 
even  a  couple  of  daughters  like  her,  though 
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the  bare  tHouglit  of  all  the  younger  West- 
erns in  the  overflowing  Eectory  made  him 
shiver. 

But  before  Lilias  had  time  to  take  up  her 
weapons  there  occurred  a  sudden  diversion. 
A  ring  at  the  front  door  bell,  which,  while 
talking  they  had  not  noticed,  was  followed 
by  the  announcement,  by  Mrs.  Greville's 
maid,  that  a  lady  was  asking  for  Miss 
Western. 

"A  lady  for  Miss  Western,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Greville.  "  Show  her  in  then,  Miller, 
at  once." 

But  the  lady,  it  appeared,  declined  to  be 
''  shown  in."  She  had  begged  that  Miss 
Western  would  speak  to  her  for  a  moment 
in  the  hall,  not  feeling  sure  that  there 
might  not  be  some  mistake. 

"  What  a  queer  message,"  said  Mrs. 
Greville.  "  Take  care,  Lilias  ;  it  is  prob- 
ably some  begging  person." 
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'^  No,"  said  Lilias,  with  a  sudden  inspir- 
ation, as  she  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
''  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  do  beheve  it  is 
Mrs.  Brabazon." 

Her  intuition  was  correct.  Mrs.  Braba- 
zon it  proved  to  be.  Mrs.  Brabazon  on 
foot,  with  none  of  the  apanage  of  the 
Brooke  wealth  about  her  except  her  richly 
comfortable  attire  and  general  air  of  pros- 
perity and  well-being.  Only  her  kindly 
eyes  had  a  somewhat  careworn  expression, 
and  there  were  lines  in  her  face  which  told 
of  past  and  present  anxiety.  She  received 
Lilias  with  cordiality  almost  approaching 
affection. 

"  lam  so  glad  it  is  you,"  she  said,  as  she 
shook  hands  with  Lilias.  ^'  I  was  so  afraid 
it  might  be  some  other  Miss  Western, 
though  the  name  is  uncommon,  not  like 
Weston.  Do  you  know  what  I  did  ?  Fancy 
anything  so  stupid  !     I  lost  your  address, 
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whidi  jou  remember  I  noted  down  on  a  bit 

of  paper  in  Dr. 's  waiting-room.  I  could 

not  remember  the  name  of  tlie  friends  you 
were  staying  with,  and  of  course  hunting 
for  you  in  all  the  hotels  in  London  would 
have  been  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
haystack.  And  I  have 'so  little  time,  I  am 
always  so  hurried  to  get  back  to  Anselm 
when  I  am  out.  It  was  not  till  the  day 
before  we  left  town  that  it  occurred  to  me 

to  try  to  trace  you  through  Dr.  ,  and 

when  I  went  to  his  house  for  the  purpose 
he  was  off  to  the  country  !  Oh !  you  don't 
know  how  vexed  I  was." 

"And  how  did  you  find  me  out  here?" 
asked  Lilias,  a  little  bewildered  by  Mrs. 
Brabazon's  unconcealed  eagerness  to  pro- 
secute the  acquaintance  so  unexpectedly 
begun. 

"  By  the  local  paper — the  visitor's  guide, 
or  whatever  they  call  it.     Of  course  I  was 
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not  looking  for  you,  I  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  you  were  here  ;  but  the  moment  I 
saw  the  name  Western  I  felt  sure  it  must 
be  you,  and  Anselm  felt  sure  that  Greville 
was  the  name  of  your  friends.  It  really 
seems  quite — what  people  call  providential, 
though,  somehow,  I  never  like  using  the 
expression  in  that  way." 

'*  And  how  is  your  nephew — young  Mr. 
Brooke  ?"  said  Lilias. 

Mrs.  Brabazon  shook  her  head. 

''It  is  Basil  over  again — ah,  it  is  heart- 
breaking work,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  But  I 
forget,  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  if  you 
knew  all  about  us." 

"Somehow  I  feel  as  if  I  did,"  said 
Lilias,  'Hhe  familiar  names — one  of  my 
brothers  is  Basil,  and  another  Anselm 
Brooke,  but  we  call  him  Brooke  always." 

''And  which  is  Basil?" 

"  The  eldest,"  said  Lilias.     ''  He  has  got 
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a  berth,  as  lie  calls  it,  in  an  office  in  the 
City.  It  is  a  good  opening,  I  believe,  and 
he  will  probably  be  sent  out  to  India  in  a 
year  or  two.  But  in  the  meantime,  of 
course,  he  gets  very  little,  and — and  it 
keeps  us  very  strait  at  home,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  smile. 

Mrs.  Brabazon  listened  with  unfeigned 
interest. 

"  I  must  hear  all  about  them,"  she  said. 
''But  not  to-day.  And  I  am  keeping  you 
out  here  in  the  passage  all  this  time." 

"  That  is  my  fault/'  said  Lilias.  '^  Won't 
you  come  in  ?  I  k7iow  Mrs.  Greville  would 
be  pleased  to  see  you."  (A  thoroughly 
true  assertion,  as  Mrs.  Greville  was  already 
on  the  verge  of  that  peculiar  phase  of  ennui 
so  apt  to  seize  on  active  practical  people 
when  away  from  "  home  "  and  its  duties,, 
stranded  in  a  strange  place  where  they 
know  no  one,   and  never  go  out  without 
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the  consciousness  of  tlie  terrible  word 
"  visitors  "  branded  on  their  foreheads.) 

"Not  to-day,  thank  you,  my  dear.  I 
must  run  home,"  said  Mrs.  Brabazon. 
**  But  tell  me  what  day  will  you  spend 
with  us  ?  Can  you  come  to-morrow  ?  We 
are  at  the " 

Lilias  might  have  hesitated  to  accept  too 
readily  the  invitation,  however  cordial,  of 
the  rich  relations  who  for  so  many  long 
years  had  ignored  Margaret  Western  and 
her  children  ;  but  the  influence  of  Mary's 
earnest  advice  was  too  strong  upon  her  to 
make  her  dream  of  holding  back.  Besides, 
it  was  impossible  to  look  in  Mrs.  Braba- 
zon's  face  and  doubt  her  good  intentions. 

''Thank  you,"  the  girl  replied.  "I 
should  like  to  come  very  much.  But  I 
think  I  must  return  here  early,  the  even- 
ings are  so  dull  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greville." 

"  Of    course,"     said     Mrs.     Brabazon. 
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*'And  Anselrn  is  always  so  tired  in  the 
evening.  The  day-time  is  the  best  for  us. 
I  will  send  the  carriage  for  you  at  half- 
past  twelve — will  that  do  ? — and  it  shall 
bring  you  back  again  at  four  or  five,  or 
any  time  you  like.  Possibly  Anselm  may 
be  going  a  drive,  and  would  come  round 
this  way  for  you.  And  pray  apologise  to 
Mrs.  Greville  for  my  unceremonious  be- 
haviour." 

''  Thank  you/'  said  Lilias.  "  Yes,  that 
will  suit  me  perfectly.  I  shall  be  ready 
at  half-past  twelve." 

"  Good-bye,  then,  for  the  present.  I 
shall  have  a  great  deal  to  talk  to  you  about 
to-morrow.  I  want  to  hear  everything 
about  your  brothers  and  sisters  and  every- 
body," said  Mrs.  Brabazon,  as  she  shook 
hands  in  farewell. 

Lilias  went  back  to  the  drawing-room 
to  tell  her  surprising  news  to  her  friends. 
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Mrs.  Greville  was  full  of  interest  and  ex- 
citement, Mr.  Greville  somewhat  inclined 
to  question  the  advisability  of  this  sudden 
friendship. 

'^  Have   you   ever   heard    your    mother 
speak  of  this  Mrs.  Brabazon  ?     Are  you 
quite  sure  she  is  what  she  represents  her- 
self to  be  ?"  he  said,  doubtfully. 
Lilias  smiled. 

*^  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied.  "  I  am  quite 
sure  of  that.  Mamma  remembered  Mrs. 
Brabazon  by  name.  She  was  a  Miss 
Brooke,  and  her  father  and  my  grandfather 
were  first  cousins.  These  Brookes  are 
the  elder  branch." 

''But  who  are  they? — I  mean,  how 
many  are  there  of  them  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Greville.  ''  Why  is  Mrs.  Brabazon  always 
with  them  ?" 

''  The  mother  is  dead,  I  am  sure  of 
that,"  said  Lilias,  "  and  I  think  Mrs.  Bra- 
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brazon  has  kept  house  for  Mr.  Brooke 
since  her  death.  It  was  Mary  that  told 
us  all  we  knew,  and  she  heard  it  from 
some  ladies  she  met  at  your  house." 

''  Of  course  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Greville, 
in  a  tone  of  relief,  '*  the  Morpeths — you 
remember,  Charles  ?  Oh,  yes,  of  course 
it  is  all  rig'ht.  Frances  Morpeth  was  always 
saying  how  nice  Mrs.  Brabazon  was.  I 
am  sure  you  are  quite  right  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance,  Lilias.  Don't  you 
agree  with  me,  Mr.  Greville?" 

''I  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Greville, 
lazily.  ''  But  I  hope  the  cultivation  of  it 
will  not  absorb  you  altogether,  Lilias.  It 
would  be  wretchedly  dull  in  these  stupid 
lodgings  without  you,  my  dear,  to  argue 
with  and  contradict,  and  look  at." 

''You  need  not  be  afraid.  I  am  not 
going  to  desert  you,"  said  Lilias,  laughing, 
as  she  left  the  room. 

VOL.  III.  1 
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''That  girl  really  grows  prettier  and 
prettier,"  said  Mr.  Greville.  *'  She  is 
much  more  amusing,  too,  than  her  sister 
Mary.  I  fancy  Mary  is  something  of  a 
prig ;  there  was  no  getting  a  smile  out  of 
her  the  last  time  she  was  over  with  us. 
Lilias  is  brighter  than  ever  I  knew  her, 
full  of  fun  and  pleased  with  everything." 

"  She  is  very  nice,"  agreed  Mrs.  Greville. 
"But  they  are  both  very  nice.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  but  that  it  is  Mary  who  has 
the  lion's  share  of  the  work  at  home. 
How  pleased  I  shall  be  if  anything  comes 
of  these  new  relations." 

''  Umph,"  said  Mr.  Greville. 
'  "Mr.  Brooke's  carriage"  came  for  Miss 
Western  at  half-past  twelve.  Whether 
"Mr.  Brooke  "  referred  to  the  young  man 
she  had  already  seen,  or  to  a  father  whom 
she  had  as  yet  heard  nothing  of,  Lilias 
felt  in  some  doubt.     But  before  the  day 
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was  over  Mrs.  Brabazon's  extreme  com- 
municativeness bad  put  her  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  family  history  past  and  pres- 
ent, and  had,  besides,  suggested  hints 
which  made  the  poor  girl  giddy  with  sur- 
prise and  bewilderment,  and  an  utterly 
novel  sense  of  perplexity. 

"I  must  consult  some  one,"  she  said  to 
herself,  when  she  got  back  to  Mrs.  Greville's 
lodgings.  "  I  feel  too  confused  and  amazed 
to  decide  what  to  do.  I  had  better  tell 
the  Grevilles,  they  are  sensible  and  kind 
and  really  interested  in  us,  and  they  will 
advise  me  as  to  whether  I  should  write 
home  about  what  I  have  heard." 

So  to  Mrs.  Greville's  inquiries  as  to  how 
she  had  got  on,  what  she  had  heard,  etc., 
etc.,  Lilias  was  very  ready  to  give  most 
comprehensive  answers. 

"I  got  on  very  well  indeed,  thank  you," 
she  said.     "  They  were  as  cordial  and  kind 

t2 
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as  possible.  Mr.  Brooke,  Anselm's  father, 
is  to  be  down  here  on  Friday,  and  Mrs. 
Brabazon  wants  me  to  spend  Saturday 
with  them  to  see  him,  and  what's  more, 
she  made  me  write  from  the  hotel  to  Basil, 
to  ask  hini  to  come  to  them  from  Saturday 
to  Monday  if  he  can  get  off,  which  I  am 
sure  he  can.  She  told  me  to  tell  him  she 
would  'frank'  him  both  ways.  Wasn't 
that  considerate,  Mrs.  Greville  ?" 

'*  Veri/j'  replied  Mrs.  Greville,  heartily, 
"  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  I  am  sure  Basil  will  come,"  continued 
Lilias,  ''  for  I  told  him  papa  and  mamma 
would  wish  it.  But,  oh  !  Mrs.  Greville, 
you  will  really  thiuk  I  am  dreaming  when 
I  tell  you  what  else  Mrs.  Brabazon  told 
me." 

She  looked  up  in  Mrs.  Greville's  face,  her 
blue  eyes  bright  with  excitement,  her 
cheeks    glowing    with    eagerness.      Even 
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lazy  Mr.  Greville's  curiosity  was  aroused. 

"  Why,  let  us  guess,"  be  said,  jokingly. 
*'  Is  old  Mr.  Brooke  going  to  adopt  you 
and  make  you  his  heiress  ?  Why,  you 
would  be  irresistible  then,  Lilias  !  But,  by- 
the-by,  he  has  a  son  and  heir,  so  it  can't 
be  that." 

"No/'  said  Lilias,  "not  exactly.  But 
it's  something  quite  as  wonderful.  What 
c/6>you  think,  Mrs.  Greville — Mrs.  Brabazon 
gave  me  to  understand — in  fact,  she  said 
so  plainly — that  after  Anselm,  Mr.  Brooke's 
only  remaining  child,  mamma  is  heir  to  all, 
or,  at  least,  to  a  great  part  of  their  pro- 
perty." 

"  Your  mother  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Greville, 
apparently  too  astonished  to  say  more. 
Mrs.  Western,  she  knew,  had  been  a 
governess  when  her  husband  fell  in  love 
with  and  married  her,  and  though  she  had 
always  known  her  to  be  what  is  vaguely 
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termed  "  well-connected,"  she  had  some- 
how never  associated  her  with  possible 
riches  or  "  position  ;"  she  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, often  annoyed  the  Western  girls  by 
a  slight  shade  of  patronage  in  her  tone  of 
speaking  of  their  mother,  whom  she  looked 
upon  as  an  amiable,  decidedly  unsophisti- 
cated and  unworldly  woman — "  sair  hauden 
doun"  by  the  small  means  and  large  family 
at  the  Eectory. 

"  Your  mother !"  she  repeated. 

But  Mr.  Greville's  worldly  wisdom  pre- 
vented his  losing  his  head  at  the  news. 

"  After  Mr.  Brooke's  son,  you  say,"  he 
observed.  ''  But  that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence. Lots  of  people  are  next  heir  hui  one 
to  a  fortune  without  ever  coming  any  nearer 
it.  What's  to  prevent  this  Mr.  Anselm 
marrying  and  having  half-a-dozen  sous 
and  daughters  of  his  own  ?" 

''  That  is  the  thing,"  said  Lilias,  "  that— 
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Anselm,  I  mean,  is,  of  course,  what  the 
whole  depends  upon.  Had  he  been  strong 
and  well  we  should  probably  never  have 
heard  or  known  of  our — of  mamma's  posi- 
tion. But — it  seems  so  horrid  to  talk 
about  it  so  coolly — Anselm  will  never  grow 
up  and  marry,  Mr.  Greville — he  is  only 
sixteen  novf — for  he  is  dying." 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Greville, 
''  how  very,  very  sad  !  " 

But  underneath  his  not  altogether  con- 
ventional expression  of  sympathy,  Lilias 
could  plainly  detect  the  reflection — ''  That 
very  decidedly  alters  the  state  of  the  case." 

"  Yes,"  she  agreed,  "  it  is  terribly  sad." 

"And,  under  these  circumstances — ^^for 
you  speak  of  this  son  as  an  only  child,  and 
he  has  probably  long  been  delicate,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Greville — "  how  is  it,  may  I  ask, 
that  these  Brookes  have  never  before 
looked  up  your  mother?     Their  meeting 
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with  you  now  is  purely  accidental,  and 
more  Mrs.  Brabazon's  doino^  than  Mr. 
Brooke's,  it  seems  to  me." 

"  She  explained  all  that,"  said  Lilias. 
^'  It  is  only  very  lately  that  Auselm  has 
been  an  only  child.  There  was  quite  a 
large  family  of  them,  and  five,  I  think, 
lived  to  grow  up.  But  one  b}^  one  they 
have  dropped  off — all  died  of  consumption 
like  their  mother.  Basil,  the  second  son, 
and  apparently  the  strongest,  lived  to  be 
six  and  twenty,  and  only  died  last  year,  hav- 
ing caught  cold  at  some  races — regimental 
races,  I  mean ;  he  was  in  the  Dra- 
goons," her  colour  i^ising  unaccountably  as 
she  mentioned  the  regiment.  "  Before  his 
deatb,  Mrs.  Brabazon  says,  he  was  very 
anxious  to  look  us  up,  for  he  never  expect- 
ed that  Anselm  would  live  long.  But  his 
father  has  been  in  such  a  broken-down 
state  that  Mrs.  Brabazon  could  never  get 
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him  to  take  any  interest  in  the  matter.  She 
does  ;  it  is  wonderful  how  she  can  do  so,  I 
think,  when  one  remembers  how  she  has 
seen  her  own  nephews  and  nieces  die  one 
by  one." 

"  There  is  no  chance,  I  suppose,  of  old 
Mr.  Brooke's  marrying  again,"  said  Mr. 
Greville,  consideringly. 

''None  whatever.  He  is  nearly  seven- 
ty, fifteen  years  older  than  his  sister, 
and  thoroughly  aged  by  trouble,  she 
says." 

"  Then  the  estates  are  entailed  ?" 

*' Principally,  not  altogether.  But  they 
have  never  been  separated,  and  that  was 
why  Basil  Brooke  wanted  his  father  to 
look  us  up.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
alienable — is  that  the  word  ? — part  of  the 
property  should  go  with  the  entailed  if  the 
next  heir  were  a  desirable  sort  of  person. 
For  I  must  explain  Basil  is  the  real  heir ; 
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mamma  would  only  have  a  certain  life- 
rent, a  very  ample  one  though,  she  could 
provide  for  all  her  other  children  out  of  it. 
The  entail  is  somehow  rather  peculiar. 
Mrs.  Brabazon  comes  in  for  nothing, 
though  so  much  nearer  than  mamma,  be- 
cause she  has  no  son." 

"  And  has  your  mother  no  idea  of  all 
this  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Greville. 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Lilias,  decidedly. 
*'  She  knew  there  had  been  an  unprecedent- 
ed number  of  deaths  among  the  Brookes, 
but  she  has  always  had  a  vague  idea  there 
were  scores  of  them  left  still.  Then  she 
never  associated  herself,  being  a  woman, 
with  the  possibility  of  succession.  There 
were  several  female  Brookes  only  a  few 
years  ago,  but  of  the  three  now  left  not 
one  has  a  son,  and  they  are  all  old,  Mrs. 
Brabazon  the  youngest.  Now,  dear  Mr. 
Greville,    the   question    is   this — what,    or 
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Ilow  much  sliould  I  write  home  of  all  that 
I  have  heard?" 

''  Why  not  all  ?"  said  Mrs.  Greville. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Lilias.  ''  I  suppose 
it  is  from  a  vague  fear  of  rousing  hopes 
that  may  possibly  be — no,  not  disappoint- 
ed, there  hardly  seems  any  chance  of  that 
— but  deferred,  long  deferred  possibly. 
Anselm  may  live  some  months,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  of  his  recovery.  He 
spoke  to  me  about  it  himself,  he  is  nearly 
as  anxious  for  his  father  to  recognise  us 
and  settle  things  as  his  brother  Basil  was, 
Mrs.  Brabazon  says.  But  Mr.  Brooke  may 
live  a  good  many  years,  may  quite  possibly 
outlive  papa,"  the  girl  added,  with  a  sad 
little  drop  in  her  voice. 

"  It  is  of  that  I  am  thinking,"  said  Mr. 
Greville,  turning  to  Lihas  with  a  kind 
earnestness  of  manner  contrasting  strongly 
with   his    usual    easy   indifference.     "  By 
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'  that '  I  mean  your  father's  state  of  health 
and  spirits.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
cruel  to  keep  all  this  from  him  for  fear  of 
possible  delay  in  its  coming  to  pass.  The 
relief  to  him  of  knowing  you  all  would 
have  something  to  look  to  in  case  of  his 
death  would  be  great  enough  to  be  almost 
like  a  new  lease  of  life.  And  surely,  if 
things  were  turning  out  as  Mrs.  Brabazon 
says — surely,  if  any  such  need  were  to 
arise,  Mr.  Brooke  would  do  something  for 
your  mother  at  once." 

"I  think  so,"  said  Lilias.  "Mrs.  Bra- 
bazon did  not  say  so  exactly,  but  she  cer- 
tainly inferred  it.  When  speaking  of 
Basil,  and  hearing  of  his  being  in  an  of- 
fice in  the  City,  she  and  Anselm  looked  at 
each  other.  '  That  is  just  what  we 
heard,'  Mrs.  Brabazon  said,  and  Anselm 
asked  if  he  did  not  dislike  the  life  very 
much.     I  said,  '  No,  not  so  very  much — he 
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"\;vas  glad  to  be  doing  anything,  though  his 
great  wish  Itad  been  to  go  into  the  Army/ 
and  poor  Anselm  said  he  did  not  see  why 
that  might  not  still  be  arranged." 

"  Curious  unselfishness,  surely,  to  take 
such  an  interest  in  the  one  who,  he  believes, 
will  eventually  take  his  place,"  observed 
Mr.  Greville. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Lilias,  "  it  struck  me  as 
strangely  unselfish.  But  Mrs.  Brabazon 
says  Anselm  has  never  cared  to  live  since 
his  brother's  death.  Basil  was  the  strong 
one,  and  Anselm  leant  on  him  for  every- 
thing, he  has  always  been  so  delicate, 
'  living  with  a  doom  over  him  ever  since 
he  was  born,'  Mrs.  Brabazon  called  it." 

''Consumption,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr. 
Greville.  "But  your  mother  does  not 
look  as  if  she  came  from  a  consumptive 
family." 

"No,  it  is  not  from  the  Brookes,  but  from 
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their  mother's  side  that  they  are  consump- 
tive," said  Lihas.  "  The  deaths  among 
the  other  Brookes  have  been  in  many 
cases  from  accidental  causes." 

There  fell  a  little  pause ;  Lilias,  eager 
for  decision,  was  just  about  to  break  it 
with  a  repeated  request  for  advice,  when 
Mr.  Greville  intercepted  her  intention. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do  in  your  place, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  suddenly.  "  Write  the 
whole  to  your  sister  Mary.  She's  as  sen- 
sible a  girl  as  one  often  meets  with,  and, 
being  on  the  spot,  can  judge  as  to  the 
effect  the  news  is  likely  to  have  on  your 
father." 

'  "Yes,"  said  Lilias,  ''I  think  I  shall 
She  is  on  the  spot,  as  you  say,  and  could 
tell  it  less  startlingly  than  I  could  write  it. 
Besides,"  she  added,  with  a  slight  touch 
of  filial  jealousy,  "  she  can  consult  mamma.'' 
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"  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Greville, 
in  a  conventionally  proper  tone. 

"And,  after  all,"  said  Mr.  Greville,  a 
little  maliciously,  ^'  *  Mamma  '  is  really  the 
chief  person  concerned." 

He  was  shrewd  enough  to  suspect  that, 
notwithstanding  his  wife's  honest  pleasure 
in  good  fortune  coming  to  her  old  friends, 
she  would  have  preferred  its  not  coming 
to  them  through  their  mother,  the  quiet, 
reserved  woman  whom  she  had  somehow 
never  been  able  quite  to  understand,  who 
met  her  good-natured  patronage  with  an 
unruffled  dignity  which  always  prevented 
hearty  Mrs.  Greville  from  feeling  quite  at 
ease  in  her  presence,  though  mentally  con- 
sidering her  as  rather  a  poor  creature  than 
otherwise. 

It  was  late  that  night,  or  early,  rather, 
the  next  morning,  before    Lilias  went  to 
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bed.  For,  till  lier  letter  to  Mary  was 
written,  she  felt  slio  could  not  rest.  If 
only  she  could  have  written  one  other 
letter  too  ! 

"  Oh,  Arthur,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  what  good  fortune  your  love  seems  to 
have  brought  us  already  !  And  should 
you  become  poor  for  my  sake,  what  hap- 
piness if  it  should  ever  be  in  my  power  to 
restore  to  you  any  of  what  you  may  have 
sacrificed  !  My  sisters  and  I  would  have 
daughters'  portions,  Mrs.  Brabazon  said. 
And  mine  could  not,  at  the  worst,  but  be 
enouo'h  for  us  to  live  on.  How  strange 
that  the  Brookes  should  know  him  !" 
•  For  in  the  course  of  conversation  that 
da}',  it  had  been  mentioned,  a  propos 
of  the  Cheviotts'  meeting  with  Mrs.  Bra- 
bazon in  Paris,  that  Arthur  Beverley  and 
Basil  Brooke  had  been  brother  officers 
and  srreat  friends. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SIR  INGEAM  DE  ROMAEY. 

"  Raged  the  loud  storm         .... 
The  lightning  o'er  his  path 
Flashed  horribly — the  thunder  pealed — the  winds 
Mournfully  blew ;  yet  still  his  desperate  course 
He  held ;  and  fierce  he  urged  his  gallant  steed 
For  many  a  mile.  The  torrent  lifted  high  its  voice.'^ 

Lydford  Bridge. 

HATHERCOURT letters  sometimes  came 
of  an  evening.  When  any  tliouglit- 
ful  or  good-natured  neighbour  happened 
to  pass  the  Withenden  post-office  at  or 
after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was 
a  favourite  attention  to  call  for  the  Rectory 
letters.     And  sometimes  it  happened  that 

VOL.  III.  K 
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the  owners  of  the  letters  were  not  sorry 
to  receive  them  in  private,  for  even  among 
the  least  reserved  or  secretive  natures  it  is 
not  always  pleasant  to  have  one's  affairs 
discussed  or  guessed  at  by  half-a-dozen 
inquisitive  young  people  round  a  break- 
fast-table. 

Lilias  had  not  written  quite  as  much  to 
Mary  as  usual  of  late,  finding  it  difficult  to 
make  time  for  more  than  the  almost  daily 
lengthy  and  amusing  letters  she  sent  to 
her  father.  So  when  Mr.  Wills  from  The 
Edge,  who,  since  her  residence  under  his 
roof,  had  taken  ''  Miss  Mary  "  into  special 
favour,  called  with  a  thick  budget  ad- 
dressed in  Lilias's  hand,  Mary  felt  sur- 
prised as  well  as  delighted. 

But  her  pleasure  was  somewhat  tinged 
with  alarm  when  she  read  the  few  words 
which,  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  first  met 
her  oflance. 
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''Read  this  when  you  are  alone,  and 
likely  to  be  uninterrupted.  It  is  nothing 
wrong.     Don't  be  frightened." 

But  frightened  of  course  she  was,  and 
thankful  to  be  able  at  once  to  satisfy  her- 
self. 

"  Nothino:  wrono-  i"  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  judge  from  Mary's  face,  when 
she  looked  up  after  finishing  the  letter, 
what  had  been  the  nature  of  its  contents. 
Like  Lilias,  her  first  impression  was  one 
of  such  utter  bewilderment  that  it  seemed 
as  if  her  brain  were  refusing  to  take  in  the 
facts  before  her.  She  got  up  from  her 
seat,  pushed  her  hair  back  from  her  fore- 
head, and  tried  to  think  reasonably  and 
rationally.     But  it  was  difficult. 

"Can  I  be  dreaming?"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "Mamma  heir  to  all  the  Brookes' 
property  !  Can  it  be  true  ?  Oh,  papa, 
poor  papa — he   must  be  told.     Only  last 

k2 
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niglit  again  he  was  talking  to  me  of  his 
racking  anxiety  about  our  future;  it  is 
so  impressed  on  him  that  he  is  not  going 
to  live  long.  And,  as  Lilias  says,  this 
news  may  be  fresh  life  to  him." 

She  sat  down  again,  and  for  some 
minutes  allowed  her  fancy  to  run  riot  in 
the  new  world  so  suddenly  opened  before 
her.  To  be  rich  !  How  extraordinary  the 
idea  seemed  to  her — no  more  furrows  on 
her  father's  face  of  anxiety  as  to  the  future, 
no  more  daily  worries  for  her  mother  about 
butchers'  and  grocers'  books  and  servants' 
wages  and  everlasting  new  boots  for  the 
boys;  plenty  of  books  and  music,  and 
pretty  dresses  even,  which  in  her  heart 
Mary  was  by  no  means  given  to  despise, 
for  herself  and  Lilias  ;  a  first-rate  govern- 
ess for  the  girls — unlimited  power  as  well 
as  will  to  help  their  poorer  neighbours — a 
pretty  and  luxurious  home,  something  like 
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Eomary,  perliaps  !  A  flush  rose  to  Mary's 
cheek  at  the  thought — what  would  the 
Cheviotts  think  of  tins  marvellous  news? 
Would  it  increase  or  diminish  the  separa- 
tion between  them  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
even  yet  all  might  come  right  between 
Lilias  and   Arthur  Beverley,  or  had  Lilias 

quite  left  off  caring  for  him  ?  Was  it ? 

Her  speculations  were  suddenly  brought 
to  a  close — a  tap  at  the  door  reminded  her 
of  the  present,  and  recalled  her  to  the 
consideration  of  how  and  when  she  should 
first  break  this  astonishing  revelation  to 
her  parents. 

"Consult  with  mamma,"  Lilias  had  said. 
Yes,  of  course,  that  was  the  first  thing  to 
be  done.  But  to  get  hold  of  her  mother 
alone  for  an  uninterrupted  talk  was  by  no 
means  so  easy  as  it  seemed,  just  now 
especially,  since  Mr.  Western's  failing 
health   had    rendered    him    exigeant    and 
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capricious  in  a  way  quite  foreign  to  His 
ordinary  character. 

The  tap  at  the  door  was  repeated. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Mary,  starting  up  as 
she  spoke. 

''How  can  I  when  the  door  is  locked  ?" 
said  her  mother's  voice. 

Mary  hastened  to  unlock  it. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  keeping  you  wait- 
ing/' she  said,  penitently,  as  she  did  so. 
"  I  had  no  idea  it  was  you,  mother." 

*'  I  have  been  looking  for  you  all  over 
the  house,  and  began  to  think  you  must 
have  gone  out,"  said  her  mother,  in  a 
slightly  aggrieved  tone.  ''It  is  nearly  tea- 
time,  and  I  want  to  hasten  it,  for  possibly 
a  cup  of  tea  may  do  your  father  good.  It 
is  about  him  I  wanted  you,  Mary.  He 
seems  to  me  decidedly  less  well  this  even- 
ing, and  I  have  just  been  wondering  if  we 
should  not  ask  Dr.  Brandreth  to  come  to 
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see  him  to-morrow.  The  postman  will  be 
here  directly.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Would  papa  not  mind  ?"  said  Mary, 
consideringly. 

"I  don't  know — that  is  the  difficulty. 
He  is  always  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Brandreth, 
and  often  enjoys  a  talk  with  him ;  but 
whenever  I  have  proposed  it  lately,  he  has 
begun  worrying  himself  about  the  expense. 
Dr.  Brandreth  is  very  kind — to  do  any 
good  to  your  father  I  know  he  would  glad- 
ly come  for  nothing  at  all ;  but  your  father 
would  not  have  that.  He  has  always  paid 
our  doctor's  charges  to  the  full,  and  would 
be  miserable  not  to  do  so.  But  it  can't  be 
helped ;  we  are  certainly  unusually  short 
of  money  just  now,  but  where  your  father 
is  concerned,  Mary  dear,  I  seem  to  grow 
reckless." 

Mary  had  drawn  her  mother  within 
the  threshold  of  her  room.      They  stood 
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talking   near  the  doorway   in   low  tones. 

''  If  tliat  is  the  only  hesitation,"  the  girl 
replied,  eagerly,  w^ith  a  suppressed  excite- 
ment in  her  voice  which,  had  she  been  a 
whit  less  pre-occupied,  her  mother  could 
not  but  have  noticed,  "  if  that  is  the  only 
difficulty,  oh !  mother  dear,  don't  hesitate 
an  instant." 

Mrs.  Western  sighed.  Her  heart  only 
too  thoroughly  agreed  with  Mary,  but, 
alas  !  to  her  life-experience  of  ^Doverty  it 
seemed  no  longer  unendurable  and  incon- 
ceivable, no  longer  anything  but  sadly  in- 
evitable that,  even  in  such  a  matter  as  a 
question  of  health  or  sickness,  possibly 
even  of  life  or  death,  considerations  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  should  force 
themselves  to  the  front.  She  only  sighed 
and  hesitated. 

''  Mother  dear,"  persisted  Mary,  '^  let 
me   write   to   Dr.  Brandreth   at  once.     I 
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know  it  is  right.  And  ola,  mother,  I  have 
such  wonderful  news  to  tell  you.  I  have 
a  letter  from  Lilias — it  was  to  read  it 
quietly  I  had  locked  myself  into  my  room. 
Mother,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  what 
she  has  written  about." 

Mrs.  Western's  mind  was  still  running 
on  the  fors  and  againsts  of  sending  for 
Dr.  Brandreth.  She  hardly  took  in  the 
sense  of  Mary's  words. 

"A  letter  from  Lilias!"  she  repeated. 
^'  Poor  Lily,  I  am  glad  she  is  enjoying 
herself.  But,  Mary,  if  you  really  think 
we  should  send  for  Dr.  Brandreth,  there 
is  no  time  to  lose.  Josey  called  out  as  I 
came  upstairs  that  she  heard  Jacob's 
'  make-ready '  whistle  at  the  end  of  the 
lane,  and  when  he  whistles  so  far-off  it's 
always  a  sign  that  he  is  in  a  hurry." 

"  Then  he  must  just  not  be  in  a  hurry," 
said  Mary;  ''but  all  the  same,  mother,  I'll 
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write  the  note  at  once.  And,  in  the  mean- 
time, can't  you  try  to  guess  what  Lilias's 
letter  is  about  ?" 

"  It  surely  isn't  that  she  has  met  Cap- 
tain Beverley  again,"  said  Mrs.  Western, 
anxiously,  "or  surely  not  that  anyone  else 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  her  ?  I  never 
thought  Lilias  anything  of  a  flirt,  but " 

"  Oh,  no,  mother  dear,  it  is  nothing  of 
that  sort,"  said  Mary,  as  she  ran  down- 
stairs before  her  mother.  "Don't  make 
yourself  uneasy.  I  will  tell  you  all  as 
soon  as  I  have  sent  off  the  note  to  Dr. 
Brandreth." 

'^  We  must  have  tea  as  soon  as  possible," 
replied  her  mother.  "  I  will  be  getting  it 
ready,  Mary,  and  when  you  have  sent  the 
note,  go  into  your  father's  study  and  try 
to  get  him  to  come  into  the  dining-room. 
It  will  be  better  for  him  than  sitting  alone 
in  the  study  when  he  is  feeling  ill." 
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"  Very  well,"  said  Mary.  She  could  not 
bring  lierself  to  share  her  mother's  appre- 
hensions, she  was  in  a  state  of  such  ex- 
citement that  the  whole  world  seemed  to 
have  changed  to  her.  Her  father  could 
not  but  get  better  and  stronger  now, 
mental  anxiety,  she  felt  certain,  had  far 
more  to  do  with  his  failing  health  than 
anyone  imagined. 

Still  when  the  note — less  urgently 
worded,  it  must  be  owned,  than  had  it 
been  written  to  her  mother's  dictation — was 
despatched,  and  she  went  to  the  study  to 
seek  her  father,  she  felt  a  little  startled. 
He  was  sitting  in  his  chair  by  the  fire, 
half  dozing,  it  seemed  to  Mary,  but  when 
he  looked  up  in  answer  to  her  greeting, 
she  saw  that  his  face  looked  changed 
somehow,  its  expression  told  of  pain  and 
oppression  greater  than  he  had  yet  en- 
dured. 
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''  Is  your  lieacl  so  bad,  dear  father  ?"  she 
said,  anxiously. 

'^Yerj,  very  bad  indeed.  I  feel  per- 
fectly stupid  with  that  sense  of  oppression, 
and  my  sight  is  so  strangely  hazy.  I 
could  not  conceal  it  from  your  mother," 
he  went  on,  half  apologetically,  ''  though 
you  know,  my  dear,  how  I  always  shrink 
from  making  her  uneasy." 

''Yes,"  said  Mary,  half  absently,  "I 
know.  Will  you  come  into  the  dining- 
room  to  tea,  papa  ?  Mamma  sent  me  to 
fetch  you." 

*' Yery  well.  If  she  wishes  it,  though  I 
feel  as  if  I  would  rather  stay  here.  I 
hope  the  children  will  be  quiet,  poor 
things.  I  can't  stand  any  noise  or  ex- 
citement to-night." 

Mary  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke,  and 
dismissed  the  half- formed  idea — that,  since 
she  had  been  alone  with  her  father,  had 
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seized  her  with  sudden  temptation — of 
telHng  him  the  contents  of  the  letter  in 
her  pocket,  now,  at  once.  She  saw  he 
spoke  the  truth.  He  was  unfit  to  bear 
any  great  excitement. 

Tea  passed  over  with  unwonted  quiet. 
The  "  children  "  were  impressed  by  their 
father's  weary  looks,  and  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  unusually  amicable  whispers. 
After  tea  Mr.  Western  went  back  to  his 
study,  and  Mary  at  last  succeeded  in  get- 
ting her  mother  to  herself. 

"  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only,  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Western.  ''  Then  I  must  take 
my  work  into  the  study  and  sit  with  your 
father.  And  I  want  to  persuade  him  to 
go  early  to  bed." 

"It  is  barely  seven  yet,  mother,"  said 
Mary.  "  l^ow  listen — first  of  all,  do  you 
remember  Lilias  writing — of  course  you 
do — about  having  met  a  cousin  of  yours,  a 
Mrs.  Brabazon,  in  town  ?" 
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''  At  the  doctor's,  wasn't  it  ?  Waiting 
for  Mr.  Greville  at  the  doctor's,  and  your 
father  was  so  pleased  at  it,  and  thought 
something  might  come  of  it — of  course  I 
remember,"  repHed  Mrs.  Western,  grow- 
ing interested.     ''  Well,  Mary  ?" 

"Well,  mother,"  continued  Mary,  "Lilias's 
letter  is  all  about  these  relations  of  yours. 
She  has  met  them  again,  they  are  at  Hast- 
ings just  now,  and  she  has  been  to  spend 
a  day  with  them.  And,  mother,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, cautiously,  "  it  does  indeed  seem 
as  if  something  were  going  to  come  of  it. 
Do  you  happen  to  know,  did  you  ever 
hear  how  the  Brooke  property  is  left — 
entailed,  I  suppose  I  should  say  ?" 

''  In  the  usual  way,  entailed  on  to  the 
eldest  son.  I  have  always  known  that," 
said  Mrs.  Western,  in  some  surprise. 

''  But  failing  an  eldest  son,  mother,  fail- 
ing any  direct  male  heir  at  all,  do  you —  ?" 
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Her  question  was  never  completed.  At 
tliat  moment  a  bell  rang  sharply  and  vio- 
lently through  the  house.  Mary  and  her 
mother  stared  at  each  other  for  a  moment 
in  silence.  Bells  were  at  no  time  in  great 
request  at  the  Rectory,  and  the  sound  of 
the  special  bell  now  heard  seemed  strange 
and  unfamiliar. 

"What  can  that  be  ?"  said  Mary.  "  Some 
trick  of  the  children's,  I  am  afraid.  Wait 
here,  mother  ;  I'll  go  and  see." 

She  ran  to  the  door,  but  before  she  had 
more  than  opened  it  her  mother  had  over- 
taken her. 

''  Let  me  pass,"  she  whispered,  in  a 
hoarse,  breathless  voice — "  let  me  go  first, 
Mary.  I  know  what  it  is.  It  is  the  study 
bell.     Mary,  your  father " 

They  rushed  across  the  hall  and  down 
the  study  passage,  together.  Which  first 
reached  the  door  Mary  never  knew.     But 
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between  them  it  was  thrown  open  and — 
ah,  yes  ! — Mrs.  Western's  instinct  was  cor- 
rect ;  the  blow  that  for  so  long  had  threat- 
ened them  had  fallen  at  last — the  Eector 
lay  unconscious  on  the  floor,  and  at  the 
first  glance  Mary  thought  her  mother  was 
right  when  in  agony  she  wailed  out — "  He 
is  dead  !     Oh,  Mary,  he  is  dead  !" 

*■        *         *         *         *         *         ^- 

But  he  was  not  dead.  They  did  what 
in  their  ignorance  they  could,  poor  things ! 
and  then,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  after 
the  first  alarm,  Mary  came  rushing  into 
the  school-room,  where  the  frightened  chil- 
dren were  all  collected  together. 
•  '* George,  where  is  George?"  she  said. 
*'He  must  go,  or  find  some  one  to  go,  for 
the  doctor.  Simmons  is  out — it  is  always 
the  way.  But  where  is  George  ?  Can 
none  of  you  tell  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mary,  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  poor 
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Alexa.  ^'  I  am  afraid  George  has  gone  to 
bed.  Have  you  forgotten  about  his  sore 
knee  ?  I  don't  think  he  could  go  for  the 
doctor.  Couldn't  Josey  and  I  go  ?  Oh, 
dear  !  what  shall  we  do  ?" 

Mary  for  an  instant  wrung  her  hands 
in  perplexity.  It  all  came  back  to  her 
memory  about  George's  having  hurt  his 
knee  by  a  fall  from  a  tree  the  day  before, 
hurt  it  badly  too.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  nearest  possibility  of  a  man  and  horse 
was  a  mile  off,  and  even  then  only  a  possi- 
bility, hardly  worth  wasting  precious  time  on 
the  chance  of.  Simmons,  their  own  facto- 
tum, was  out  for  the  evening — what  was  to 
be  done  ?  Mary's  quick  mind  glanced  it 
all  over  and  decided. 

"  Get  my  cloak  and  hat,  quick,  Josey — 
any  of  you,"  she  said.  "  I  know  what  I'll 
do.  I'll  run  myself  to  The  Edge  and  get 
Wills  to  go.     He  has  a  good  horse, ^  and 

VOL.  III.  L 
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has  often  had  to  fetch  Dr.  Brandreth  when 
Al — Miss  Cheviott  was  there.  Yes,  that 
will  be  best,  better  than  running  a  mile 
the  other  way  on  the  mere  chance  of 
Giles  Swan  wick's  being  able  to  go." 

She  was  off  before  anyone  conld  stop 
her.  But  indeed  it  was  the  best  thing  to 
do.  It  was  terrible  to  have  to  leave  her 
mother  alone  with  the  silent,  already  in  a 
strange  sense,  unfamiliar  figure  that  Mary 
found  it  hard  to  believe  could  be  "  papa," 
but  what  might  not  delay  or  a  bungled  mes- 
sage result  in  ?  She  only  glanced  in  again 
to  impress  upon  Martha,  a  fairly  intelligent 
woman  of  her  class,  on  no  account  to  leave 
h.er  mistress  alone ;  if  anything  were  want- 
ed to  call  to  Miss  Alexa,  or  Miss  Josephine, 
who  would  remain  within  earshot. 

At  the  front  door  ]\Iary  was  stopped  by 
Alexa,  trembling  and  pale  with  repressed 
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anxiety,  yet,  Mary  was  glad  to  see,  crying 
but  little. 

"  Tell  me,  Mary,  dear  Mary — forgive  me 
for  stopping  you,"  slie  said,  breathlessly, 
*'  but  do  tell  me,  do  you  think  lie  is  going 
to  die  ?" 

"I  don't  know — oli !  Alexa,  how  can  I 
tell?"  said  Mary.  "Let  me  go,  dear,  and 
try  all  of  you  to  be  good.  That's  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  just  now." 

"  I  will,  indeed  I  will,"  said  Alexa, 
bravely,  "  and,  Mary,  you  shall  see  a  differ- 
ence in  me  from  this  time,  see  if  you  don't." 

Mary  kissed  her  and  hurried  out. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  really  more  strength 
and  sense  in  Alexa  than  we  have  given  her 
credit  for,"  she  said  to  herself.  It  was  a 
very  tiny  drop  of  comfort,  still  there  was 
some  in  her  young  sister's  sympathy  and 
evident  desire  to  be  of  use.  "  For,"  thought 

l2 
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Mar  J,  ''it  is  impossible  not  to  recall  all 
dear  papa  s  forebocliDgs — lie  has  spoken  so 
mnch  of  them  lately,  as  to  what  would  be- 
come of  them  all,  and  Alexa  and  Josey 
seemed  as  much  on  his  mind  as  any,  in 
case " 

She  stopped  suddenly  as  there  flashed 
across  her  mind  the  recollection  of  Lilias's 
letter,  which  by  some  strange  brain  freak 
the  new  excitement  of  the  last  half-hour 
had  completely  banished  from  her  memory. 
Could  it  still  be  true — this  wonderful  news 
which  so  short  a  time  ago  had  seemed  to 
illumine  the  dark  future  so  brilliantly 
and  scatter  every  cloud?  Could  it  be 
true? 

"And  what  if  it  be?"  thought  Mar}-, 
recklessly,  a  sob  rising  in  her  throat. 
"What  shall  we  care  for  money  or  comfort 
without  Mm  ?  What  a  mockery  it  seems 
coming  noio  when  the  greatest  sorrow  of 
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our  lives  is  upon  us  !  What  madness  it 
seems  ever  to  have  murmured  at  our  small 
means  or  privations  or  difficulties  or  any- 
thing while  we  were  all  together  and  well ! 
Oh,  to  think  that  only  the  last  time  I  walk- 
ed down  this  lane  I  was  grumbling  to  my- 
self at  the  home  worries  and  the  children's 
troublesomeness  and  the  monotonous  com- 
mon-placeness  of  my  life  !    If  only  we  were 

back  at  all  that -if  only — would  I  ever 

grumble  again?" 

The  tears  luould  come.  Mary  ran  faster 
in  hopes  of  driving  them  away  and  pre- 
serving the  self-possession  which  she  felt 
she  dared  not  lose,  and  other  ten  minutes 
brought  her  to  The  Edge.  She  knew  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  place  so  well  that  with- 
out knocking  she  quickly  found  her  way 
into  the  kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Wills  was 
busy  ironing.  The  familiar  kitchen — how 
little  she  had  thought  the  last  time  she 
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saw  it,  on  what  an  errand  she  would  next 
be  there ! 

This  errand  was  soon  told,  and  Mrs. 
Wills  was  full  of  sympathy.  But  sym- 
pathy, alas  !  was  all  she  had  to  give,  and 
Mary  was  in  sore  need  of  something  more. 
It  was  terribly  disappointing  to  find  that 
Wills  himself  was  not  at  home,  nor  likely 
to  be  for  some  hours  to  come.  On  his 
return  from  Withenden  he  had  ridden  on 
to  Bewley,  a  village  some  miles  the  other 
way,  about  a  horse  buyiug  or  selling,  or 
some  business  of  the  kind,  which,  rendered 
diffusive  by  her  excitement,  Mrs.  Wills 
would  have  given  Mary  the  whole  details 
of,  had  not  the  girl  cut  her  short  with  an 
anguished  exclamation, 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  What  can  I  do  ?" 
she  cried.  "They  are  all  depending  on 
me  to  find  some  way — mamma  and  all — 
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and   even   now    he    may   be    dying.      Oh, 
Mrs.  Wills  !" 

Mrs.  Wills  wiped  away  her  tears  with 
one  corner  of  her  apron,  while  she  stopped 
to  consider. 

"  There's  neither  man  nor  boy  about 
this  blessed  place  to-night,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,"  she  said.  "  I  would  offer 
to  run  myself,  and  gladly,  but  I'm  not  as 
quick  as  when  I  was  younger.  Miss  Mary. 
But  stay — there's  Farmer  Bartlemoor's 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  away, 
where  there's  sure  to  be  one  of  the  sons  at 
home  and  plenty  of  horses.  To  be  sure, 
it's  not  exactly  on  the  way  to  Withenden, 
but  not  so  far  about  neither.  Do  you 
know  it,  miss  ? — Bartle's  farm,  I  mean  ? 
Bartles  we  calls  them  mostly  for  shorter." 

"No,"  said  Mary,  "I  don't.  But  tell 
me  and  I  am  sure  I  can  find  it." 
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Mrs.  Wills's  description  recalled  the 
place  to  Mary's  recollection.  The  Bartle- 
moors  were  not  her  father's  parishioners, 
but  she  remembered  noticing  the  house,  a 
rather  picturesque  old-fashioned  one,  in 
some  of  the  long  Summer  rambles  the 
Eectory  children  were  so  fond  of.. 

It  was  not  yet  quite  dark  when  again 
she  set  out.     But  had  it  been  the  blackest 
of  midnights,  little,  save  for  the  increased 
difficulty    and    delay,    would    Mary    have 
cared.     She  hurried  on,  trying  hard  not  to 
think,  not  to  distract  herself  b}^  picturing 
what  might  at  that  moment  be  happening 
at  the  Rectory.     It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  implicitly  followed  Mrs.  Wills 's  direc- 
tions, yet  the  landmarks  she  was  on  the 
look-out  for  were  strangely  long  of  com- 
ing.    It  was  all  but  dark  now — the  road, 
hardly  indeed  worthy  of  the  name,  along 
which   she   was   hastening   was    perfectly 
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bare  of  any  sign  of  human  habitation,  she 
had  met  no  one  since  she  left  The  Edge, 
not  a  single  belated  market-cart  even  had 
passed  her,  and  now,  as  Mary  stood  still  in 
despair,  she  noticed  that  the  clouds,  which 
all  the  evening  had  been  gathering  omin- 
ously together,  had  joined  their  phalanxes 
— there  was  no  longer  a  break  in  the  sky 
— the  rain  began  slowly  but  steadily,  in 
five  minutes  it  was  a  perfect  pour. 

Mechanically  almost,  poor  Mary  crept 
under  a  tree  and  stood  still  to  think  what 
she  should  do.  Where  indeed  was  the 
use  of  hurrying  on,  when  every  step,  for 
all  sbe  knew,  might  but  be  taking  her 
further  and  further  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion ?  It  was  too  evident  she  had  lost  her 
way.  What  she  would  have  done  she 
often  afterwards  asked  herself,  if,  at  that 
moment,  the  sound  oE  wheels  approaching 
rapidly  in   her    direction   had  not  caught 
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her  ears.  Too  rapidly  indeed  T\'as  her 
next  fear — how,  amidst  the  pouring  rain 
and  the  darkness,  could  she  attract  the 
driver's  attention  ?  She  ran  forward- — 
yes,  to  her  delight  the  vehicle,  whatever  it 
was,  had  lamps  !  Could  it  possibly,  by 
any  blessed  chance,  be  Dr.  Brandreth  him- 
self returning  from  a  country  round  ?  Any 
way,  whoever  and  whatever  it  was,  she 
must  do  her  utmost  to  attract  attention. 
And  as  Mary  said  this  to  herself  there 
flashed  across  her  memory  a  gruesome 
legend  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  many 
a  night,  when  a  child,  had  made  her  put 
her  fingers  in  her  ears  for  terror  of  what 
she  might  hear — a  legend  of  a  certain  Sir 
Ingram  de  Romary  who,  maddened  by 
wine  and  some  wild  quarrel,  had  driven 
himself  and  his  horse  to  destruction  over 
the  Chaldron  waterfall,  a  mile  or  more  the 
other  side  of  Hathercourt.     All  the  way 
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from  Romary  Dene,  an  old  ruin  now  long 
given  up  to  the  owls  and  bats,  tlie  mad 
race  had  been  run,  and  still  on  wild,  dark, 
stormy  nights  ''  folks  said  'twas  to  be 
heard  again." 

Mary,  standing  in  the  road,  shivered  as 
the  story  rushed  through  her  brain — 
shivered  with  strange  nervous  terror,  for 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  she  vigor- 
ously despised  herself. 

'*Papa  dying,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and 
I  to  be  frightened  of  a  ridiculous  ghost 
story  !  What  can  I  be  made  of  ?  Have 
I  no  heart  ?" 

Afterwards  she  did  herself  more  justice. 
A  strong  excitement  may,  indeed,  over- 
ride every  other  sensation,  but  it  may 
also,  by  some  slightest  variation,  kindle 
every  perception,  every  nerve,  every  feeler, 
so  to  speak,  of  our  Briareus-like  imagina- 
tion into  abnormal  acuteness.     Who  can- 
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not  but  recall  with  astonishing  minuteness 
the  trifling  outside  details  of  any  scene 
morbidly  impressed  on  our  memory — the 
pattern  on  the  walls  above  the  bed  where 
our  best-beloved  lay  dying,  the  details  of 
the  dress  of  the  indifferent  messenger  who 
brought  us  that  news  we  can  never  forget  ? 
Who  cannot  but  remember  the  wdld,  even 
ludicrous,  vagaries  that  flashed  through 
our  fancy  at  some  '^  supreme  moment  "  of 
our  lives  ? 

But,  shiver  as  she  might,  Mary  had  al- 
ready committed  herself  to  action.  She 
stood  some  little  way  forward  on  the  road, 
and,  as  the  gig,  dog-cart,  whatever  it  was, 
came  within  hail,  she  called  out,  as  loudly 
as  she  could,  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
her  head  to  say — 

"  Is  that  you.  Dr.  Brandreth  ?" 
She  could  not  at  first  have  been  heard. 
There  was  no   visible   abatement    of    the 
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driver's  speed.  Again,  and  yet  again, 
Mary  repeated  her  cry,  but  apparently 
with  no  effect.  On  flew  the  wheels,  down 
poured  the  rain.  Mary  was  obliged,  to 
save  herself  the  risk  of  being  knocked 
down  as  it  passed  her,  to  draw  back  a 
little. 

"  It  surely  must  be  Sir  Ingram,  after 
all,"  she  said  to  herself,  but  with  no  terror 
this  time,  with  rather  a  wild,  incompre- 
hensible desire  to  laugh.  But  as  the 
vehicle  actually  drew  near  her,  as  the 
lamps  flashed  into  her  face,  common-sense 
and  self-possession  returned. 

"  Oh,  stop — stop  !"  she  cried,  ''for 
mercy's  sake,  whoever  you  are,  stop !" 

This  last  appeal,  though  she  knew  it 
not,  was  unneeded.  Already  the  pace  had 
been  slackening,  but  it  was  not  so  easy,  as 
might  appear,  suddenly  to  pull  up  a  power- 
ful, fast-trotting  horse  instinctively  sharing- 
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its  master's  desire  to  <2^et  homo  and  out  of 
tlie  storm  of  rain  as  fast  as  possible.  But 
two  or  three  yards  beyond  the  spot  where 
Mary  stood  it  was  achieved.  There  were 
two  men  on  the  dog-cart,  one  driving,  the 
other  sitting  behind.  Almost  before  the 
horse  stopped,  the  latter  jumped  down  and 
was  at  its  head. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?"  said  the  driver,  as 
the  man  ran  past  him.  ''  Yes,  stay  you 
by  Madge,  Andrew,  or  we  shall  have  her 
getting  excited.     I'll  get  down." 

Andrew,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  do  as  he  was  told. 
Madge's  kicks  and  plunges  impressed  him 
infinitely  less  than  a  hand-to-hand  or 
face-to-face  encounter  with  a  ghost,  or, 
failing  a  ghost,  a  lunatic  escaped  from  the 
county  asylum,  which  was  the  next  idea 
presented  to  his  bucolic  brain.  And,  to 
do    him    justice,  Mary  might   reasonably 
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enougli  have  been  mistaken  for  the  latter, 
if  not  for  the  former,  as  she  stood  in  the 
pouring  rain,  umbrellaless,  hatless  even, 
at  first  sight';  for,  habitually  careful,  she 
had,  when  the  rain  first  came  on,  half  un- 
consciously drawn  over  her  head  the  hood 
of  the  large  waterproof  cloak  with  which, 
most  fortunately,  she  had  enveloped  her- 
self for  her  run  to  The  Edge.  And  from 
under  this  curious  head-dress  gleamed  out 
her  white  face  and  bright  (unnaturally  bright 
with  anxiety  and  excitement)  brown  eyes, 
looking  almost  black  in  the  flashing  light 
of  the  lamps — different,  how  different,  from 
the  sunny  hazel  eyes  that  had  looked  up 
in  Mr.  Cheviott's  face,  half  shyly,  but  all 
frankly,  that  Sunday  morning  in  the 
old  church  porch ! 

They  looked  up  now  with  a  wild  yet 
most  piteous  beseeching  in  their  gaze. 
There  was  no  need  for  Madge's  master  to 
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get  down  from  his  seat  to  question  this 
strange  suppliant.  Before  he  could  move 
she  had  run  up  to  the  side  of  the  wheel, 
and  before  he  could  speak  she  had,  so  far, 
told  her  story. 

''I  have  lost  my  way,"  she  said,  "and, 
oh !  I  shall  be  so  grateful  if  you  can  help 
me.  Can  you  tell  me  if  I  am  anywhere 
near  Farmer"  Bartlemoor's  ?  You  must 
forgive  my  stopping  you.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do." 

And  for  all  answer,  the  man  she  was 
addressing  sprang  down  at  one  bound  to 
her  side,  exclaiming, 

''Mary!  You  here?  You  poor  child, 
what  is — what  can  be  the  matter  ?" 
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AN  ACT  OF  COMMON  HUMANITY. 

"  .         .         .         and  now  tliy  pardon,  friend, 
For  thou  hast  ever  answered  courteously, 
And  wholly  bold  thou  art,  and  meek  withal 
As  any  of  Arthur's  best         :         .         .      -   . 
I  marvel  what  thou  art." 
'*  Damsel,"  he  said,  "  ye  be  not  all  to  blame. 
Ye  said  your  say  ; 
Mine  answer  was  my  deed.     Good  sooth  !  I  hold 
He  scarce  is  knight,  yea  but  half -man 

he,  who  lets 
His  heart  be  stirred  with  any  foolish  heat 
At  any  gentle  damsel's  waywardness." 

Gareth  and  Lynette. 

"TTER    eyes   gleamed   up  into  liis  face. 
-■— *-     But  for  a  moment  or  two  she  did  not 

speak.     The  inclination  was  so  desperately 
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strong  upon  lier  to  burst  into  tears  that 
she  felt  if  she  attempted  to  answer  him,  if 
she  even  moved  her  gaze  or  allowed  a 
muscle  of  her  face  to  quiver,  it  would  have 
been  all  over  with  her  self-control.  He,  on 
his  side,  stood  watching'her  closely ;  he  did 
not  like  the  strained,  unnatural  expression, 
and  thought  for  a  moment  that  when  it 
relaxed  it  would  be  into  something  worse 
— he  thought  she  was  going  to  faint,  and 
half  stretched  out  his  arms  as  if  to  catch 
her.  Mary  saw  the  action,  and  it  restored 
her  self-possession. 

^*I  ivont  be  a  fool,"  she  murmured  to 
herself,  "  wasting  all  this  precious  time 
with  my  nonsense,"  though  in  reality  bare- 
ly three  minutes  had  passed  since  the 
sound  of  the  wheels  had  first  reached 
her. 

Then  she  gave  herself  a  sort  of  little 
admonitory  shake,  and,  turning  again  to 
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Mr.  Cheviott,  spoke  in  a  more  natural,  but 
yet  evidently  excited  tone. 

"  I  will  explain  it  all,"  slie  said,  and  so 
slie  did.  Her  father's  symptoms  of  in- 
creasing weakness  and  the  note  to  Dr. 
Brandreth,  then  the  sudden  seizure  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  messenger, 
ending  with  her  own  failure  at  The  Edge 
and  Mrs.  Wills's  suggestion. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  ^'if  only  you  can 
tell  me  where  I  am,  or  if  you.r  man  knows 
Farmer  Bartlemoor's,  it  will  be  all  right, 
and  I  shall  be  so  very  grateful  to  you." 

But  to  her  surprise  Mr.  Cheviott  did 
not  at  once  reply,  nor  did  he  turn  to 
*'  Andrew  "  for  information.  Instead  of 
this,  he  took  out  his  watch,  and,  examining 
it  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  murmured 
something  to  himself. 

"  Five  miles — twenty  minutes,"  he  said, 
'*yes,  that  would  be  far  the  quickest." 

m2 
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Then  lie  turned  to  Mary. 

"  Miss  Western,"  he  said,  gravely,  ''  you 
are  getting  as  wet  as  you  possibly  can.  I 
must  drive  you  to  some  shelter.  Shall  I 
take  you  back  to  The  Edge,  or  home  ?" 

''Oh,  no,  no,"  cried  Mary.  "  Dont  mind 
me.  I  entreat  you  not  to  mind  me.  If 
you  have  time  to  drive  anywhere,  if  1  dare 
ask  you  such  an  unheard-of  thing,  drive  me 
to  the  nearest  point  to  Dr.  Brandreth's.  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  not  go  to  the  Bartlemoors, 
they  don't  know  me,  and  my  head  is  grow- 
ing so  confused,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
should  know  what  to  say  when  I  got 
there." 

He  had  half  expected  this — it  hardly 
seemed  possible  to  oppose  her — and  the 
risk  to  herself,  if  greater  in  one  way  seem- 
ed less  in  another. 

''Well,  then,"  he  said,  "will  you  do 
exactly  as  I  tell  you  ?" 
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"Yes,"  she  replied,  meekly,  '' exactly." 

"Your  cloak  is  waterproof,  I  see,"  he 
continued,  ''is  your  dress  dry  underneath 
it?" 

''Quite,"  she  answered,  "and  my  boots 
are  thick,  and  it  has  not  been  raining 
long." 

Mr.  Cheviott  turned  to  the  carriage, 
from  which  he  extracted  a  large,  soft, 
woolly  rug. 

"  Loosen  your  cloak  for  a  moment,"  he 
said,  "  and  put  this  thing  on  under  it, 
then  your  cloak  again.  Now,  can  you 
climb  up  to  the  front  beside  me  ?  I  am 
driving." 

Mary  managed  it,  almost  without  assist- 
ance, and  Mr.  Cheviott  followed  her.  But, 
just  as  the  groom  was  about  to  leave  the 
horse's  head,  a  sudden  giddiness  came 
over  her,  and  she  swayed  forward  for  a 
second.     Mr.    Cheviott   caught    her   with 
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his  left  arm,  and  called  to  the  man  to  stay 
where  he  was  for  a  moment. 

"  Miss  Western,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  you  are  perfectly  exhausted.  It  is  not 
right  of  me  to  let  you  go  farther." 

She  placed  both  hands  on  his  arm. 

''  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  she  pleaded.  "  Anything 
rather  than  losing  more  time  by  taking  me 
home  first.  It  was  only  for  a  moment — I 
am  better  now." 

"Andrew,"  called  out  Mr.  Cheviott, 
"where  is  my  flask ?" 

"In  the  left-hand  inside  pocket,  sir,"  was 
the  reply,  "  the  pocket  of  your  light  top- 
coat, sir — not  of  the  ulster." 
•  In  a  moment  the  flask  was  forthcoming, 
a  small  quantity  poured  into  the  silver  cup 
and  held  to  Mary's  lips. 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  calmly.  "  I 
never  take  wine." 
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Mr.  Cheviott  felt  almost  inclined  to 
laugh. 

"  It  is  not  wine,  as  it  happens/'  he  re- 
plied. "It  is  brandy  and  water.  But,  if 
it  were  wine,  it  wouldn't  matter.  You 
promised  to  do  as  you  were  told." 

"  Brandy,"  repeated  Mary,  "  I  cannot 
take  that.     It  will  go  to  my  head." 

''  It  will  not,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott.  '^  Now, 
Miss  Western,  don't  be  silly.     Drink  it." 

She  did  so. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  girl  before  ?" 
said  Mr.  Cheviott,  speaking  audibly  enough 
though  as  if  to  himself.  "  Such  a  mixture 
of  strength  and  childishness,  common 
sense  and  uncommon  fancifulness !  Oh, 
Miss  Western !" 

Mary,  in  turn,  could  hardly  help 
laughing. 

"  Now,"  he  went  on,  ''  if  you  feel  giddy 
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again — you  very  likely  will  when  we  start 
— don't  say  it's  the  brandy.  I  cannot  keep 
my  arm  round  you,"  Mary  started  up  in- 
dignantly, she  had  forgotten  that  all  this 
time,  through  the  episode  of  the  flask  and 
all,  the  arm  had  been  there, — ''  I  cannot 
keep  my  arm  round  you,"  he  continued, 
coolly,  though  perfectly  aware  of  the  start, 
*'  because  I  am  going  to  drive.  I  cannot 
trust  my  man  to  drive  this  mare,  and  I 
cannot  let  you  sit  behind  with  him.  So 
promise  me,  if  you  feel  giddy,  to  take  hold 
of  my  arm  for  yourself.  It  will  not  inter- 
fere with  my  driving,  and  a  very  light  hold 
will  keep  you  firm." 
•  '*  Very  well,"  said  Mary,  meekly  enough 
to  outward  hearing,  though,  in  her  heart, 
a  vow  was  registered  that,  short  of  feeling 
herself  falling  bodily  out  of  the  carriage, 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  resort  to  such 
assistance. 
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"  I  shall  drive  slowly,  at  first,"  said  Mr. 
Cheviott,  *'  as  the  mare  is  already  a  little 
excited.  But  it  will  not  really  lose  any 
time  to  speak  of.  I  was  driving  foolishly 
fast  when  I  met  you,  but  then  I  had  only 
my  own  neck  to  think  of." 

^'  And  Andrew's,"  suggested  Mary. 

"  And  Andrew's,"  he  repeated.  "  But 
Andrew  is  experienced  in  the  art  of  taking 
care  of  his  neck.  I  never  saw  anyone  with 
a  greater  knack  of  keeping  out  of  damage 
than  he  has." 

Was  he  talking  for  talking's  sake,  or 
with  the  intention  of  setting  her  at  her 
ease  by  showing  her  how  completely  so  he 
was  himself  ?  Mary  felt  a  little  puzzled. 
Thoroughly  at  ease  he  certainly  was,  and, 
more  than  this,  he  seemed  to  her  to  be  in 
remarkably  good  spirits,  yet  his  next  ob- 
servation showed  her  how  far  from  indiffer- 
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ent  he  was  feeling  to  the  anxiety  that  she 
was  suffering. 

''  I  fancy  we  shall  just  catch  Brandreth," 
he  said,  "  and  you  will  find  no  time  has 
been  lost.  This  is  his  whist  club  night, 
and  it  was  to  be  at  old  Admiral  Maxton's. 
They  break  up  at  nine,  I  know — the 
Admiral  is  so  very  old — so  the  doctor  will 
be  just  about  "getting  home." 

^'  Are  you  going  to  take  me  all  the  way 
to  Withenden  ?"  said  Mary,  half  timidly. 

"  Certainly,''  replied  Mr.  Cheviott,  decid- 
edly. ''  Now,-  Andrew,  let  her  go.  All 
right." 

But  just  at  first  it  seemed  to  Mary  more 
like  "  all  wrong."  With  a  plunge  and  a 
dash  that  nearly  took  her  breath  away,  the 
impatient  animal  darted  forward.  How 
Andrew  managed  to  scramble  into  his  seafc 
was  a  mystery  to  Mary.  It  was  all  she 
could  do  to  keep   hers ;  the  same   giddy 
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feeling  came  over  her,  lier  head  reeled,  and, 
with  a  vague  remembrance  of  Mr.  Ohe- 
viott's  injunction,  she  caught  hold  of  his 
arm  to  steady  herself.  He  was  prepared 
for  the  movement,  and  by  no  means  dis- 
composed by  it.  In  a  minute  or  two  the 
mare  settled  down  into  a  steady  pace,  and 
Mary's  head  grew  steady. 

She  quietly  withdrew  her  hand. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  some- 
what stiffly. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Mr.  Gheviott,  ''  it's 
what  I  told  you  to  do.  But  don't  be  fright- 
ened of  Madge — it's  only  a  little  show-off ; 
we  quite  understand  each  other." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mary,  imagining  a 
patronising  shade  in  his  tone.  "  I  was  not 
the  least  frightened ;  I  am  not  nervous." 

''  No,  you  are  not,  but  you  are  human, 
Miss  Western,  and  what  you  hav6  gone 
through    to-night    has    been    enough    to 
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try  anyone's  nerves,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott, 
gravely. 

Mary  did  not  reply,  though  sbe  felt  her- 
self ungracious  for  not  doing  so.  In  a 
minute  he  went  on  again. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "  of 
what  you  told  me  about  your  father.  Of 
course  I  am  no  doctor,  but  I  believe  I  can 
give  you  a  little  comfort.  This  sort  of 
seizure  is  not  so  alarming  when  it  comes 
on,  as  in  his  case,  gradually ;  it  is  not  like 
a  man  in  too  good  health — a  great  full- 
blooded  fellow  like  Squire  Cleave,  for 
instance  —  do  you  know  him  ?  —  being 
struck  down  suddenly.  Your  father,  as  a 
'rule,  is  so  equable,  is  he  not  ?  and  lives  so 
quietly  and  regularly.  I  fancy  he  will  get 
over  it,  and  be  much  the  same  as  usual 
again.  Of  course  it  is  serious,  but  I  have 
a  friend  at  this  moment  who  had  an  attack 
of  this  kind  ten   years   ago,  and   is  now 
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fairly  well  and  able  to  enjoy  life ;  of  course 
lie  is  obliged  to  be  careful." 

What  a  load  was  lifted  from  Mary's  heart ! 
To  be  allowed  to  liope — what  a  relief  !  The 
tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  they  were  in  her 
voice  as  she  replied — 

"Oh,  how  good  you  are!  Thank  you, 
thank  you  for  telling  me  that,"  and  in  Ms 
turn  Mr.  Cheviott  made  no  reply. 

''  Freedom  from  anxiety,  from  daily 
worry — ho  has  had  too  much  of  that — ■ 
would  be  greatly  in  his  favour,  would  it 
not  ?"  Mary  added,  after  a  little  pause. 

"  Undoubtedly,  I  should  say,"  said  Mr. 
Cheviott,  recalling  as  he  spoke  the  care- 
worn expression  of  the  Rector's  face  as  he 
had  last  seen  him.  "  Peculiarly  so  in  his 
case,  I  should  say.  He  is  a  very  sensitive 
man,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  Very,"  said  Mary,  ''  but  not  in  the 
sense    of    being     irritable.     He    is    very 
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sweet-tempered.  Poor  father,"  she  went 
on,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence 
which  amazed  herself,  "  he  has  had  far 
too  much  anxiety;  but  if  only  he  gets 
well,  I  think  and  believe  that  that  can  be— 
is  going  to  be  cured." 

"  What  can  she  mean  ?"  thought  Mr. 
Cheviott,  one  or  two  possible  solutions  of 
her  words  darting  through  his  mind. 
But  what  she  did  not  tell  he  of  course 
could  not  ask,  only  just  then  a  sudden  and 
unnecessary  touch  of  the  whip  made 
Madge  start  again. 

They  were  close  to  "Withenden  by  now. 
Dr.  Brandreth's  house  stood  a  little  out 
of  the  town  on  the  side  by  which  the}^ 
were  entering  it.     Mr.  Cheviott  drew  up. 

"  Sui3pose  we  wait  here,"  he  said. 
"  Andrew  can  be  thoroughly  trusted  to 
deliver  exactly  any  message  you  give  him, 
and  it  might  be — perhaps  you  would  not 
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care  about  clambering  up  and  down  again 
from  tliat  high  seat  ?" 

Mary's  cheeks  grew  hot,  dark  as  it  was. 
She  did  not  know  whether  to  be  angry  or 
grateful,  whether  indignantly  to  declare 
her  indifference  to  Withenden  gossip  or 
to  choose,  as  her  conductor  evidently 
wished  to  suggest,  "  discretion  as  the 
better  part  of  valour."  A  moment's 
reflection  decided  her  that,  considering  all 
he  had  done  and  was  doing,  she  had  no 
right  to  reject  the  suggestion. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  and,  turning  to 
the  groom,  gave  a  distinct  message,  short 
and  to  the  point.  "  My  letter  will  be  at 
Dr.  Brandreth's  before  now,"  she  added 
to  Mr.  Cheviott,  ''  and  that  will  explain  a 
little.  It  was  asking  him  to  come  early 
to-morrow." 

"  That  message  is  all  you  have  to 
give,"  said  Andrew's  master,  as  the  man 
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was  hastening  off.  ''You  need  not  say 
wlio  brought  it,  or  anything." 

"But,  Mr.  Cheviott,"  said  Mary,  half 
timidly,  half  indignantly,  "I  would  not 
mind  all  Withenden  knowing  I  had  brought 
it.  And — and  your  driving  me  here  was 
really  an  act  of  pure  humanity  ;  no  one 
could  say  I  had  done  anything  in  the  least 
not — not  nice." 

Her  voice  quivered  a  little. 

"  Certainly  not.  But  don't  you  think 
sometimes — we  must  take  the  world  as  we 
find  it,  you  know — sometimes  it  is  just  as 
well  to  give  '  no  one  '  the  power  to  say 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  about  what  we 
do  ?"  said  Mr.  Cheviott,  very  gently. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mary,  more  humbly 
than  was  usual  with  her.  Then  she 
added,  "It  was  not  nice  of  me  to  say  that 
— about  your  kindness  being  an  act  of 
pure   humanity.     I    didn't   mean — I   only 
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meant — I  don't  know  what  I  meant,  but  I 
am  very,  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

'*  But  you  have  no  reason  to  be.  It 
was,  as  you  said,  just  an  act  of  common 
humanity,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott,  with  slight 
bitterness. 

"'Pure,'  I  said,  not  'common,'"  cor- 
rected Mary. 

"  Well,  it's  all  the  same.  How  can  I 
think  you  will  consider  it  even  an  act 
of  friendliness?  You  won't  have  us  for 
your  friends.  And  even  if  I  were  ten 
times  the  unmitigated  ruffian  you  believe 
me  to  be,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  laugh, 
'*  would  it  not  be  an  immense  |)leasure  to 
me  to  return  in  the  slightest  degree  your 
goodness  to  Alys  ?  You  do  believe  I  care 
for  her,  I  think?  I  am  grateful,  most 
grateful,  to  you  and  to  the  dark  night, 
and  to  the  chance  that  made  me  choose 
that  way  home,    for   making    it   possible 
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for  me  to  be  of  the  least  service  to 
you." 

''  Mr.  Cheviott,"  said  Mary,  impulsively, 
"  whatever  you  are,  you  have  behaved 
most  generously  to  me.  It  was  very  good 
of  you  to  come  to  papa — after — after  all  I 
said." 

"•  Thank  you,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

'^  I  wish,"  she  added,  as  if  speaking  to 
herself,  "  I  loisli  I  could  understand  you. 
I  hate  to  do  anyone  injustice." 

''And  what  if  you  found  that  you  had 
done  such  to  me  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Of  course  I  would  own  myself  in  the 
wrong,  if  I  saw  that  I  had  been,"  she  re- 
plied, proudly,  and  Mr.  Cheviott  could  feel 
that  her  head  was  thrown  back  with  the 
gesture  peculiar  to  her  at  times. 

''  And  then  ?" 

'*  You  would — you  would  forgive  me,  I 
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suppose,"  she  said,  lightly,  but  with  a 
slight  nervousness  in  her  voice.  Mr. 
Cheviott  was  silent.  Mary  seemed  im- 
pelled to  go  on  speaking.  ''  On  the 
whole/'  she  said,  "  I  think  I  shall  register 
your  kindness  to-night  as  an  act  of  great 
generosity.     "Will  that  do  better  ?" 

''  As  you  please,"  Mr.  Cheviott  replied, 
drily,  but,  it  seemed  to  Mary,  sadly  too. 
And  she  was  right. 

*'  How  can  she  ever  see  that  she  did  me 
injustice  ?"  he  was  saying  to  himself.  "  I 
can  never  explain  things — it  is  madness  to 
imagine  I  can  ever  be  cleared." 

Andrew's  report  was  most  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Brandreth  had  just  come  in,  and  would 
start  at  once.  The  order  for  his  dog-cart 
had  been  sent  out  while  the  man  stood  at 
the  door. 

^'Then,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott,  'Hhe  faster 
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we  get  back  to  Hatliercourt  the  better. 
You  would  like  to  be  there  before  Bran- 
dretk  arrives  ?" 

"  Very  much,"  said  Mary. 

''  Will  not  your  mother  have  been  very 
uneasy  about  you?"  he  added. 

"I  hope  not.  I  think  not,''  said  Mary, 
anxiously.  "  She  may  have  been  too  ab- 
sorbed about  papa  to  think  of  me.  And 
she  knows  the  difl&culty.  Very  likely  she 
thought  I  was  waiting  at  The  Edge  till 
Wills  came  back  again.  But,  Mr.  Cheviott, 
you  are  not  meaning  to  take  me  home  all 
the  way  ?" 

"  What  else,  what  less  could  I  possibly 
do  ?"  he  replied,  bluntly. 

"  Will  not  your  sister  be  dreadful- 
ly uneasy  at  your  being  so  late?"  she 
asked. 

"No,  she  does  not  expect  me  to-night 
at  all — at  least,  I  left  it  uncertain,"  Mr. 
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Clieviott  replied.  "  I  have  been  limiting 
over  near  Parkingham  to-day.  It  is  near- 
ly tlie  last  meet  of  tlie  season,  and  Alys 
begged  me  not  to  miss  it.  Then  I  dined 
at  Cleavelands,  half  intending  to  sleep  there. 
But  I  found  there  was  going  to  be  a  dance 
after  dinner,  and — somehow  I  don't  care 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  especially  without 
Alys.     So  I  came  away." 

No  one  certainly  could  have  to-night 
accused  Mr.  Cheviott  of  stiffness  or  un- 
communicativeness. 

"  How  is  Alys  ?"  asked  Mary. 

"  Better,  on  the  whole,  better,  but  it  is 
slow  work,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott,  with  a  little 
sigh.  A  sigh,  partly  of  brotherly  anxiety, 
partly  of  regret  for  the  additional  com- 
plications this  accident  of  his  sister's  had 
brought  into  his  own  and  others'  lives. 
^'  It  may  be  years  before  she  is  thoroughly 
well  again,"  he  added,  and  Mary,  feeling 
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that  there  was  little  she  could  say  in  the 
way  of  comfort,  was  silent. 

"  Can  your  horse  take  you  all  the  way 
home  again  to-night  ?"  she  said,  presently. 

"  I  think  so.  If  not,  I  daresay  I  can 
put  up  for  the  night  at  Beverley's  farm,"^ 
he  said,  carelessly,  adding,  with  a  slight 
change  of  tone,  "  our  old  quarters." 

The  allusion,  somehow,  made  Mary  feel 
nervous  again.  In  her  eagerness  to  change 
the  subject  she  flung  herself  off  Scylla 
into  Cbarybdis — in  homelier  terms,  ''out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire." 

"  Do  you  know  what  came  into  my  head 
when  I  first  saw  you  driving  so  fast  up 
that  lane  ?"  she  said,  with  a  slight  laugh. 

''No,"  he  replied.  "You  did  not  know 
who  it  was.  I  think  you  first  fancied  I 
was  Dr.  Brandreth,  did  you  not  ?" 

"I  thought  it  just  possible.  But  that 
is  not  what  I  meant.     I   could  not  help 
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having  a  foolish  wild  sort  of  fancy  that 
perhaps  you  were  Sir  Ingram  de  Romary — 
you  know  the  story  ?" 

^'  The  fellow  that  pitched  himself  over 
the  Chaldron  Falls,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott. 
^'Yes,  I  remember.  Your  fancies  about 
me  are  the  reverse  of  complimentary,  do 
you  know,  Miss  Western  ?  The  last  fcime 
you  had  any  such,  if  I  remember  right, 
you  took  me  for  the  ghost  of  that  other  still 
more  disreputable  Romary,  the  fellow  that 
forced  an  unfortunate  "heathen  Chinee" 
girl  to  marry  him,  and  then  abused  her  so 
that  she  threw  herself  out  of  the  window 
of  the  haunted  room." 

*'  Mr.  Cheviott !"  said  Mary,  reproach- 
fully, her  cheeks  glowing  at  the  remem- 
brance of  that  day. 

And  Mr.  Cheviott  was  merciful  enough 
to  say  no  more. 

They  drove  back  to  Hathercourt  very 
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fast.  So  fast  that  when  they  drew  up  at 
the  E-ectoiy  gates  there  was  as  yet  no 
sound  of  Dr.  Brandreth's  wheels  in  the 
distance. 

''Will  you  let  me  get  down  here, 
please  ?"  said  Mary.  ''  I  don't  want  to  make 
them  think  it  is  the  doctor,  as  they  would 
only  feel  disappointed." 

Mr.  Cheviott  got  down  and  helped  Mary 
out  of  the  carriage. 

''  Would  you  mind  my  waiting  here  an 
instant?"  he  said,  with  some  hesitation. 
"Dr.  Brandreth  cannot  be  here  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  yet,  and  I  should  be  so 
glad  to  hear  how  your  father  is,  and  if  I  can 
be  of  any  more  use." 

''  I  will  run  back  and  tell  you — in  a  mo- 
ment," said  Mary. 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  rincr  or 
knock  at  the  hall  door.  It  was  on  the 
latch  as  she  had  left  it,  and  in  a  moment, 
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at   the  sound   of  her   opening  it,    Alexa, 
George,  and  Josey  appeared. 

''  Oh  !  Mary,  we  have  been  so  frightened 
about  you,"  they  began. 

"Bat  first  tell  me  how  papa  is,"  she  in- 
terrupted. 

"  Better,  a  little  better.  He  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiled  at  mamma,  and  now  he 
seems  to  be  sleeping,  really  sleeping, 
not  in  that  dreadful  sort  of  way,"  said 
Alexa. 

Mary  gave  a  sigh  of  thankfulness. 

"  Eun  in  and  tell  mamma  Dr.  Brandreth 
will  be  here  in  five  minutes.  Has  she  been 
very  frightened  about  me  ?" 

"  No,  dear,  we  wouldn't  let  her,"  said 
Alexa,  re-assuringl3^  ''  "We  told  her  you 
might  have  to  wait  at  The  Edge  till  "Wills 
came  back,  it  was  raining  so." 

"  That  was  very  good  and  sensible  of 
you,"   said  Mary,  at  which  commendation 
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poor  Alexa's  white  face  grew  rosy  with 
pleasure. 

"  But  aren't  you  coming  in  to  mamma, 
Mary  ?"  she  said,  seeing  that  her  sister, 
after  disentangling  herself  from  a  mysteri- 
ous fluffy  shawl  in  which  she  was  wrapped, 
was  turning  away  to  the  door. 

"  Immediately,"  said  Mary.  ''  I  am  only 
running  back  to  the  gate  with  this  rug,  to 
return  it  to  the — the  person  that  lent  it 
me,  and  who  drove  me  to  Withenden." 

"  All  the  way  ?  How  very  good-natured ! 
What  a  way  you  have  been !  And  what 
a  lovely  rug.  Is  that  Mrs.  Wills's  ?  Sure- 
ly not,"  they  all  said  at  once^  But  j\Iary 
wisely  paid  no  heed,  she  ran  to  the  gate 
and  back  again  almost  before  she  was 
missed. 

"  This  is  your  rug,  Mr.  Cheviott,"  she 
said,  breathlessly,  "and  thank  you  for  it 
so  much,  and  thank  you  for  everything. 
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And  papa  is  already  a  very  little  better, 
they  think." 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  he  said,  cordially. 
''  But,  Miss  Western,  how  exceedingly 
foolish  of  you  to  have  taken  off  the  rug 
and  run  out  again  into  the  cold  without  it !" 

Mary  laughed. 

*'  I  am  very  hardy,"  she  said,  as  she  ran 
off  again.  ''  Good  night,  and  thank  you 
again." 

But  Mr.  Cheviott  stopped  her  for  an 
instant. 

"Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  to  help 
you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  TSTothing — nothing  more,  I  should  say," 
she  replied. 

''  And — Miss  Western,  you  are  not  going 
to  sit  up  all  night,"  he  went  on — ''  promise 
me  you  will  not ;  you  are  not  fit  for  it,  and 
that  is  not  the  way  to  prepare  yourself  for, 
perhaps,  weeks  of  nursing." 
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*'  I  am  truly  quite  rested  and  fresh,"  she 
said.  "It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of 
it.  I  shall  not  do  anything  foolish.  Good 
night  again." 

He  did  not  and  had  not  attempted  to 
shake  hands,  nor  had  Mary  offered  to  do 
so. 

"He  refused  my  hand  the  last  time  I 
offered  it,"  she  said  to  herself.  "But  on 
the  whole,  perhaps,  what  wonder  ?" 

Dr.  Brandreth,  approaching  Hather- 
court  some  ten  minutes  later,  was  sur- 
prised to  meet  a  dog-cart  driving  off  in  an 
opposite  direction.  But  it  passed  too 
quickly  for  even  his  quick  eyes  to  identify 

it: 

"  Whose  trap  can  that  be  ?"  he  said  to 
his  boy. 

"•  Dunno,  sir.  Not  so  very  oulike  the 
E/Omary  dog-cart  neither,"  was  the  reply. 

"Impossible!"  said  the  doctor.     And  in 
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his  own  mind  lie  wondered  wliy  Mary 
Western  bad  not  prosecuted  the  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  Cheviotts,  so  strangely 
begun. 

"  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  those 
girls  to  make  some  friends  for  themselves," 
he  thought  to  himself.  "  Mce  as  they 
are,  I  don't  altogether  understand  them; 
they  don't  give  themselves  airs — the  very 
reverse,  yet  for  all  that  I  suspect  they  are 
too  proud  for  their  own  advantage.  And 
if  poor  Western  is  really  breaking  up, 
goodness  only  knows  what  is  to  become  of 

them  !" 

****** 

Early,  very  early  the  next  morning,  Mr. 
Cheviott's  groom  made  his  appearance  at 
the  Eectory  to  make  inquiry,  with  his 
master's  compliments,  for  Mr.  Western. 
At  the  door  he  was  met  by  "the  young 
lady  herself,"  coming  out  for  the  refresh- 
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ment  of  a  breath  of  the  sweet  Spring  air, 
all  the  sweeter  for  the  last  night's  heavy- 
rains. 

"  And  she  told  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  with 
Mrs.  Western's  compliments,  as  how  the 
Eector  was  better  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  as  how  the  doctor  gives 
good  hopes." 

So  ''Sh'  Ingram  de  Romary "  drove 
home  again,  and  sympathising  Alys  heard 
with  eager  interest  of  her  friend's  new 
troubles,  and  longed  more  than  ever  to  see 
Mary  Western  again. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ALYS  PUTS  TWO  AND  TWO  TOGETHER. 

"  I  shall  as  now  do  more  for  you 
Than  longeth  to  womanhede." 

The  Hut-brown  Mayd. 

''  |\ /TR.  WESTERN  is  not  so  well,  I 
^*-*  hear,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott  to  his 
sister  one  afternoon,  a  fortnight  or  so 
after  the  Rector  of  Hathercourt's  first 
seizure. 

Alys  started  up  from  the  invalid-couch 
on  which  she  was  lying.  The  brother  and 
sister  were  in  a  small  morning-room  which 
Alys  sometimes  called  her  *'  boudoir," 
though  its  rather  heterogeneous  furniture 
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and  contents  hardly  realised  the  ideas 
suggested  by  the  word. 

"I  am  so  dreadfully  sorry,"  she  exclaim- 
ed. ^'  I  had  a  note  from  Mary  yesterday, 
saying  he  was  so  much  better." 

"  These  cases  are  sadly  deceptive,"  said 
Miss  Winstanley,  who  was  knitting  by  the 
window,  consolingly.  ''At  Mr.  Western's 
age  I  should  think  it  extremely  doubtful  if 
he  recovers.  I  know  two  or  three  almost 
similar  cases  that  ended  fatally,  though 
just  at  first  the  doctors  thought  hopefully 
of  them." 

"  How  did  you  hear  it,  Laurence  ?"  said 
Alys.  "  You  didn't  send  over  to-day  to 
inquire,  did  you  ?" 

"ISTo.  Arthur  told  me.  He  said  that 
he  had  met  Brandreth  on  the  road  some- 
where on  his  way  back  from  The  Edge," 
said  Mr.  Cheviott,  strolling  to  the  window, 
where  he  remained  standing,  looking  out. 
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'^  I  wisli  you  would  ask  him  to  come 
and  tell  me  exactly  what  Dr.  Brandreth 
said,"  Aljs  asked. 

"  He  is  not  in — he  went  over  to  the 
stables  a  few  minutes  ago.  I'll  tell  him 
to  come  and  speak  to  you  when  he  comes 
back.  But  I  feel  sure  that  was  all  he 
heard,"  replied  Mr.  Cheviott,  without 
manifesting  any  surprise  at  Alys's  extreme 
interest  in  the  matter. 

"  I  w^onder  if  they  have  sent  for  Miss 
Western — Lilias,  the  eldest  one,  I  mean," 
soliloquised  Alys.  "Mary  said  they  hoped 
not  to  need  to  do  so,  as  there  was  some 
difficulty  about  her  coming  home  sooner 
than  had  been  fixed.  Poor  Mary,  how 
much  she  must  have  had  to  do,  and  she 
never  thinks  of  herself  or  takes  any  rest. 
I  %visli  I  could  do  anything  to  help  her  !" 

Mr.  Cheviott  turned  from  the  window  to 
the  fire,  and  began  poking  it  vigorously. 

VOL.  III.  o 
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"Excuse  me,  Laurence,"  said  Miss 
Win  Stanley,  plaintively.  ''  I  think  the  fire's 
quite  hot  enough :  it  is  such  a  very  close 
evening  for  April/' 

Mr.  Cheviott  laughed  and  desisted. 

^'  I  am  out  of  place  in  this  room,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  always  doing  something 
clumsy.  I'll  send  Arthur  instead — he's  a 
much  better  tame  cat  than  I." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  By-the-by,  Alys/'  he  said,  putting  his 
head  in  at  the  door  again,  "you  had  better 
make  much  of  Arthur  while  you  have  him. 
He  says  he  must  leave  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

'  '^And  he  only  came  yesterday,"  said 
Alys,  regretfully.  "  It's  too  bad — only 
two  days." 

''  Three,  my  dear,"  corrected  her  aunt. 
"We  arrived  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Arthur  left  Cirencester  on  Tuesday,  and 
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slept  Tuesday  niglib  in  my  liouse,  and  tHs 
is  Friday." 

"  Well,  it's  mucb.  the  same,"  said  Alys. 
"  He  might  stay  a  little  longer.  He's 
always  so  busy  now.  Why  should  he  have 
taken  such  a  craze  for  hard  work?  It 
doesn't  suit  him  at  all." 

^'  My  dear  !"  said  Miss  Winstanley,  re- 
provingly. "  How  can  you  say  such  a 
thing?  In  his  circumstances  his  friends 
cannot  be  too  thankful  that  he  has  taken 
to  some  useful  employment,  which  will  do 
him  no  harm  either  way,  however  things 
turn  out." 

Alys  pricked  up  her  ears. 

''How  do  you  mean  'in  his  circum- 
stances,' aunt  ?  How  are  his  circumstances 
different  from  Laurence's,  or  any  other 
man's  who  has  a  place  and  a  good  income  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know,  my  dear,"  said  Miss 
Winstanley,  evasively.     "  I  told  you  once 

o2 
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before,  I  don't  know  all  about  Arthur's 
affairs.  One,  two,  three — I  am  so  afraid 
I  have  got  a  row  too  mucli — bj-tlie-by,  my 
dear,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  so  much  about 
those  Westerns.  I  warned  you  of  it  last 
year.  Laurence  does  not  like  them,  and 
the  mention  of  them  always  irritates  him.'^ 

"  It  was  Laurence  himself  who  first 
mentioned  them,  as  it  happens,"  said  Alys,. 
not  too  respectfully,  it  must  be  confessed. 

*'Ah,  yes,  but  you  said  a  great  deal 
more,  and,  as  I  said  last  year " 

*'  Last  year  and  this  are  very  different, 
aunt,"  said  Alys.  "  Have  you  forgotten 
all  that  Mary  Western  did  for  me  ?  JN'o 
one  has  recognised  it  more  fully  than 
Laurence." 

''Ah,  well,  perhaps  so.  But  still  he 
does  not  like  them.  Did  you  not  see  how 
he  made  some  excuse  for  going  away,  when 
you  would  go  on  talking  about  them  ?" 
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"  It  was  no  sucli  thing.  It  was  you 
fidgeting  him  about  the  fire  when  he  was 
really  concerned  about  Mr.  Western," 
muttered  Alys,  but  too  low  for  her  aunt 
to  catch  the  words.  And  Miss  Winstanley 
relapsed  into  her  "  one,  two,  three,  four," 
and  for  a  few  minutes  there  was  silence. 

Then  Alys  returned  to  the  charge. 

''  By  what  you  said  just  now  about 
Arthur's  uncertain  circumstances,  did  you 
mean  the  peculiar  terms  of  his  fathers 
will?"  she  said,  demurely. 

''  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  I  suppose  so,  but 
I  wish  you  would  not  ask  me.  I  am  very 
stupid  about  wills  and  all  sorts  of  law 
things,"  said  Miss  Winstanley,  floundering 
about  helplessly  beneath  her  niece's  diplo- 
matic cross-questioning.  "  I  only  meant 
that  for  a  man  who  can't  marry  and  settle 
down  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  have  some 
employment." 
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''And  why  shouldn't  he  marry  and 
settle  down?"  said  Alys.  ''  He  will  come 
into  his  property  in  two  years,  when  I  am 
twenty-one — I  always  remember  it  by 
that — and  till  that  he  could  have  a  good 
allowance  to  live  on.  Why  shouldn't  he 
marry,  poor  fellow  ?  I  think  it  very  hard 
lines  that  he  shouldn't." 

"  But — "  began  Miss  Winstanley. 

"'  But,  aunt,"  said  Alys,  who  was 
"  working  herself  up  ''  on  a  subject  she 
was  at  all  times  inclined  to  grow  rather 
hot  about,  ''  I  really  mean  what  I  say.  It 
is  the  only  one  thing  I  have  ever  really 
felt  inclined  to  quarrel  with  Laurence  for. 
i.  can  tell  you  that  Arthur  has  been  much 
nearer  marrying  than  you  have  any  idea 
of,  and " 

It  was  Miss  Winstanley 's  turn  to  inter- 
rupt. *'My  dear  !'*  she  exclaimed,  letting  her 
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knitting-needles  fall  on  her  lap  in  lier  ex- 
citement, "  jou  dont  mean  to  say  that  he 
— that  you — you  won't  be  twenty- one  for 
two  years." 

*' What  do  you  mean,  aunt?"  said  Alys. 
"  What  has  my  being  or  not  being  twenty- 
one  to  do  with  Arthur  s  marrying  ?" 

Miss  Winstanley  looked  as  if  she  were 
going  to  cry. 

"  Why  will  you  always  begin  about  this 
subject,  Alys  ?"  she  said,  pathetically.  "  I 
thought  you  meant " 

"  Well,  tell  me  that,  any  way,"  said 
Alys.  "You  must  tell  me  what  you 
thought  I  meant." 

"  Oh,  nothing.  I  must  have  mistaken 
you.  It  was  only  when  you  said  that  about 
his  having  thought  of  marrying — before 
your  accident,  of  course — and  I  knew  he 
took   it  so  much  to  heart,  but  of  course 
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that  was  natural  on  all  accounts,"  said 
Miss  Winstanley,  confusedly. 

Alys  sat  bolt  up  on  her  couch,  thereby 
setting  all  her  doctor's  orders  at  defiance. 
A  red  spot  glowed  on  each  cheek,  her  eyes 
were  sparkling.  Miss  Winstanley  could 
see  that  she  was  growing  very  excited — 
the  thing  of  all  others  to  be  avoided  for 
her  ! — and  the  poor  lady's  alarm  and  dis- 
tress added  to  her  nervousness  and  con- 
fusion. 

"Now,  aunt,"  said  Alys,  calmly,  "  j^ou 
must  tell  me  what  I  want  to  know.  I  am 
not  so  blind  and  childish  as  you  have 
all  imagined.  I  have  known  for  a  good 
while  that  there  was  some  strange  compli- 
cation which  was  putting  everything 
wrong,  in  which,  somehow,  /  was  con- 
cerned. Don't  make  yourself  unhappy  by 
thinking  it  has  been  all  your  doing  that  I 
have  come  to  know  anything  about  it.     It 
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has  been  no  one  person's  doing;  it  has 
just  been  that  I  have  '  put  two  and  two 
together '  for  myself." 

''Alys,"  ejaculated  her  aunt,  ''what  an 
expression  for  you  to  use !" 

"  It  expresses  what  I  mean,"  said  Alys, 
pushing  back  the  hair  off  her  throbbing 
temples.  "And  since  I  have  been  ill  I 
have  had  so  much  time  for  thinking  and 
wondering  and  puzzling  out  things — and 
I  think  I  have  become  quicker,  cleverer, 
in  a  way,  than  I  used  to  be.  I  seem  as  if 
I  could  almost  guess  at  things  by  magic, 
sometimes.  Now,  aunt,  what  I  want  to 
know  is  this — is  Arthur's  future,  in  any 
way,  dependent  on  me,  or  anything  I  may 
or  may  not  do  ?" 

"Had  you  not  better  ask  Laurence?" 
said  Miss  Winstanley,  tremulously,  driven, 
at  last,  hopelessly  into  a  corner. 

"No,   it   would   be   no   use.     There   is 
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something  that  he  is,  in  some  way,  de- 
barred from  telling  me,  I  am  sure,  other- 
wise he  would  have  told  me,  for  he  has  no 
love  of  mystery  or  secrecy.  And  yet  I  feel 
equally  sure  that  it  is  something  that  can 
only  be  put  straight  by  my  knowing  it." 

Miss  Winstanley  sat  silent,  a  picture  of 
bewildered  distress. 

*'  Aunt,"  said  Alys  again,  after  a  short 
pause,  her  cheeks  and  brow  flushing  to  the 
roots  of  her  hair,  ''  what  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  I  don't  like  to  put  in  words — it  seems 
to  me  such  an  altogether  repulsive,  un- 
natural idea,  but,  as  you  won't  speak  with- 
out, I  must  ask  you.  Has  all  this  trouble 
anything  to  do  with  my  marrying  some  one, 
anyone  in  particular  ?  You  told  me  once 
that  Uncle  Beverley,  Arthur's  father,  was 
extraordinarily  fond  of  me  when  I  was  a 
baby,  and  that  he  would  have  done  any- 
thing to  show  his  gratitude  to  my  mother 
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for  what  she  had  done  for  him.  Now, 
aunt,  has  this  anything  to  do  with  the 
pecuhar  terms  of  his  will,  which  I  have 
very  often  heard  alluded  to  ?" 

'^  I  have  never  seen  the  will ;  believe  me, 
Alys,  I  do  not  know  its  exact  terms,''  Miss 
Winstanley  pleaded. 

"  Well,  I  daresay  you  don't,  aunt.  But 
you  know  enough  to  throw  a  little  day- 
light on  my  part  of  it.  Aunt,  is  it,  can 
it  be  that  Arthur's  inheriting  his  father's 
property — his  own  property — depends  on 
his  marrying  me  T' 

Her  voice  quivered  and  fell — a  whole 
army  of  contending  feelings  were  at  war 
within  her  as  she  waited  breathlessly  for 
Miss  Winstanley's  reply. 

"No,  not  exactly,"  she  said,  trying,  as 
usual,  to  shelter  herself  behind  vague  and 
indefinite  answers,  "  if  yoii  did  not  want  to 
marry  hwi,  he  would  not  be  punished  for 
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that.  Now,  Alys,  this  is  all  I  can  say.  I 
am  going  away  upstairs  to  my  own  room, 
to  avoid  any  more  talk  of  this  kind." 

Miss  Winstanley  rose  from  her  seat, 
nervously  tugging  at  her  shawl  which,  as 
usual,  had  dropped  far  below  her  waist  as 
she  got  up. 

Alys  took  no  notice  of  her  last  sentence. 

*'  If  i  don't  want  to  marry  liini^  he  will 
be  none  the  worse,"  she  repeated,  slowly, 
*'but  if  he  doesn't  want  to  marry  me — 
what  then?  That  would  be  a  different 
story !  Thank  you,  aunt ;  on  the  whole, 
I  think  you  have  told  me  enough,  so  you 
may  stay  downstairs  without  fear.  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  any  more  questions." 

Her  tone  was  cool  and  composed  enough, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  Miss  Winstanley  would 
rather  have  had  her  more  visibly  angry. 
There  was  a  gleam  in  her  eyes  and  a 
scorching  spot  on  each  cheek  which  her 
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aunt  had  not  for  long  seen  there.  "  Alys 
was  very  hot-tempered  as  a  child,"  she 
was  wont  to  say  of  her,  ''but  of  late 
years  she  had  calmed  down  wonder- 
fully." 

"No,  Alys,  I  don't  want  to  stay  down- 
stah's,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  reprovingly, 
tugging  harder  than  ever  at  the  front  of 
the  recalcitrant  shawl,  her  efforts  in  some 
mysterious  way  only  resulting  in  a  more 
tantalising  descent  behind. 

Alys  made  no  re]3ly. 

"  To  think,"  she  was  muttering  to  her- 
self, ''to  think  how  all  this  time  I  have 
been  kept  in  the  dark  !  How  like  a  fool  I 
have  behaved !  Laurence  might  have  warned 
me  somehoiu — however  he  was  bound  down 
not  to  tell  me.  He  had  better  have  tried 
to  upset  the  will  on  the  ground  of  Uncle 
Beverley's  being  mad,  which  he  certainly 
must  have  been  !" 
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Two  minutes  after  Miss  Win  Stanley  left 
the  room  Captain  Beverley  entered  it. 

"  Alys,"  lie  said,  as  lie  came  in,  "Lau- 
rence said  you  wanted  me,  so  here  I  am. 
Why,  what's  the  matter,  child  ?"  he  added, 
•with  a  quick  change  of  tone  as  he  caught 
sight  of  her  face.  She  was  not  crying, 
but  her  cheeks  were  burning  and  her  eyes 
gleaming,  and  as  she  looked  up  to  answer 
her  cousin  he  saw  that  she  was  biting  her 
lips  in  a  quick  nervous  way  to  keep  back 
the  tears — a  gesture  peculiar  to  her  from 
childhood. 

^^ Everything  is  the  matter,"  she  said, 
bitterly.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never 
trust  anyone  again.  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you,  Arthur,  something  very  par- 
ticular, and  I  want  to  say  it  very  distinct- 
ly, so  please  to  listen." 

"  I'm  all  attention,"  said  Arthur,  lightly 
still,  though  in  reality  not  a  little  appre- 
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hensive  as  to  what  was  coming.  What 
could  it  be  ?  Could  Aljs  have  found  out 
about  the  understanding  that  now  existed 
between  himself  and  Lilias — she  had  been 
so  intimate  with  Mary  Western  at  The 
Edge  ?  But  a  moment's  reflection  dis- 
missed the  idea.  Lilias  was  too  true  to 
have  told  anyone,  even  her  sister,  without 
his  sanction.  Besides  even  had  the  fact 
come  to  Alys's  knowledge,  she  would  have 
been  pleased  and  sympathising,  not  dis- 
composed and  indignant  as  she  evidently 
was. 

"  Listen,"  she  repeated.  "  I  want  to 
tell  you,  Arthur  Beverley,  that  supposing 
anything  so  altogether  impossible  and  un- 
natural, and — and  absurd  and  ridiculous 
as  that  you,  my  cousin,  almost  brother, 
should  have  thought  of  wanting  to  marry 
me — me,  Alys! — well,  supposing  such  a 
thing,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  nothing  you 
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or  anyone  could  ever  have  said  or  ever 
could  say  would  make  me  ever,  even  for 
half  an  instant,  take  such  a  thing  into  con- 
sideration. I  could  not  do  so.  I  tell  you 
distinctly  that  I  would  not  marry  you  for 
anytliing,  Arthur,  not  if  my  life  depended 
upon  it." 

Captain  Beverley  stared  at  her — stared 
as  if  he  hardly  believed  his  own  ears. 

''Does  he  think  I  am  going  out  of  my 
mind?"  thought  Alys,  while  across  her 
brain  there  darted  a  horrible  misgiving — 
could  she  in  any  way  have  misunderstood 
Miss  Winstanley's  confused  replies  ? — 
could  this  impulsive  act  of  hers,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  had  seemed  to  her,  a  posi- 
tive inspiration,  be  after  all  a  mistake,  a 
terrible  unwomanly  mistake,  which,  to  the 
last  day  of  her  life,  she  would  blush  to 
think  of  ?  Afterwards  it  seemed  to  Alys 
as  if  in  waiting  for  her  cousin  to  speak 
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she  had  Hved  through  years  of  agonised 
suspense. 

"Alys,"  he  said  at  last,  hoarsely,  it 
sounded  to  her.  ^'Alys,"  and  oh  the  relief 
of  the  next  few  words,  strangely  chosen 
and  almost  ludicrously  matter-of-fact  as 
they  sounded !  "  Would  you  mind  putting 
that  in  writing  ?" 

*'  Certainly  not.  I  will  do  so  this  mo- 
ment," she  replied,  recovering  her  self- 
possession  and  presence  of  mind  on  the 
spot.  '^  Here,  give  me  my  writing  things 
— just  push  my  davenport  over  here." 

Arthur  did  so,  his  hands  trembling,  his 
face  pale  with  anxiety.  All  Alys's  nerv- 
ousness and  agitation  seemed  to  have 
passed  to  him. 

"It  is  best  to  do  it  at  once,"  he  mur- 
mured, more  as  if  speaking  to  himself 
than  to  her,  "  before  I  am  tempted  to  say 
anything,  [so  that  my  conscience  may  be 

VOL.  III.  p 
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clear  that  it  is  entirely  voluntary,  entirely 
lier  own  doing." 

"  Yes,"  said  Alys,  looking  up  from  the 
paper  on  wliicli  she  had  already  traced 
some  lines,  "  that  it  certainly  is."  Then 
she  went  on  writing.  '^  There,  now,  will 
that  do  ?"  she  exclaimed,  holding  the  sheet 
towards  him. 

"  Eead  it,  please,"  said  Arthur,  and  Alys 
read. 

"  Of  my  own  free  will,  uninfluenced  by 
anyone  whatsoever,  I  wish  to  declare  that 
no  conceivable  consideration  would,  at  this 
or  any  other  time,  make  me  agree  to 
marry  my  cousin,  Arthur  Beverley. 

"Alys  Madelene  Cheviott.'*' 

''Yes,"  said  Arthur,  slowly,  "that  will 
do.  Shall  I  thank  you,  Alys,  or  would 
you  rather  not  ?" 
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She  looked  up  with  a  sparkle  of  her  old 
mischievousness  in  her  eyes. 

''I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  she  said;  ''I 
don't  quite  see  it,  I  confess.  I  have  simply 
stated  a  fact."  Then  suddenly  she  held  up 
her  hands  before  her  face,  which  was  grow- 
ing hot  again.  ^'  ISTo,  no,  Arthur,  don't 
thank  me,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "I  could  not 
bear  it.  It  is  altogether  too — too  bad  that 
anything  like  this  should  come  between 
you  and  me.  Go  away,  please,  and  send 
Laurence." 

Arthur  looked  at  her  with  earnest,  re- 
gretful tenderness.  But  he  saw  that  she 
was  right.  She  would  be  better  without 
him,  and  he  went.  Five  minutes  afterwards 
her  brother  entered  the  room. 

''  Alys,"  he  said,  sternly,  but  anyone  that 
knew  him  could  have  seen  that  it  was  a 
sternness  born  of   anxiety,   "what  is   all 

p2 
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this  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  I 
cannot  understand  what  Arthur  says,  or 
rather  he  won't  explain,  but  refers  me  to 
you.     What  have  you  been  doing  ?" 

"  Only  enacting  the  part  of  Miss  Jane 
Baxter,"  said  Alys,  with  an  attempt  at  in- 
difference. 

''  Alys,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

'' '  Who  refused  all  the  men  before  they 
axed  her/ "  continued  Alys,  in  the  same 
tone. 

"  Alys !"  said  her  brother  again,  and 
something  in  his  tone  arrested  her. 

She  looked  up. 

"  Laurence,"  she  said,  '^  don't  misunder- 
stand me  ;  I  am  not  really  flippant  and 
horrid  like  that,  but  it  is  true  all  the  same. 
I  have  told  Arthur,  deliberately  and  seri- 
ously, that,  if  he  were  ever  to  ask  me  to 
marry  him,  nothing  would  ever  make  me 
take   such   a   thing  even  into  momentary 
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consideration.  I  would  not  marry  him  for 
anything^' 

"•  Had  he  asked  you  to  do  so  ?"  said  Mr. 
Cheviott,  in  a  tone  half  of  amaze,  half  of 
bewilderment. 

"  No;'  said  Alys,  ''  I  told  you  he  had 
not,  and  most  certainly  after  what  I  have 
said,  he  never  will." 

"  Do  you  think  he  had  any  intention  of 
the  kind  ?"  again  questioned  her  brother. 

Alys  hesitated.  Her  quick  wits  told  her 
that  she  must  be  careful  what  admissions 
she  made.  Were  she  to  reply  what  she 
believed  to  be  the  truth — that  her  cousin 
nearer  had  had,  never  would  have  any  such 
feelings  with  regard  to  her  as  could  lead 
to  his  asking  her  to  marry  him — the  effect 
on  him  might,  she  felt  vaguely,  be  disast- 
rous. So  she  hesitated,  and  meanwhile 
her  brother  watched  her  narrowly. 

*'  I  don't  see,"  she  said  at  last,  ''  I  don't 
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see  tliat  I  need  answer  that,  Laurence. 
All  I  want  you  to  know  is  that,  after  what 
I  have  said,  Arthur  could  never  think  of 
me  in  that  way.  I  have  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  do  so." 

"  And  what  made  you  do  this  ?  What 
has  put  all  this  into  your  head  ?  Was  it 
Aunt  Winstanley  ?"  asked  Mr.  Cheviott. 

''  No,"  replied  Alys.  ''  That  is  to  say 
Aunt  Winstanley  did  not  put  anything  in 
my  head,  though  I  forced  her  to  answer 
one  or  two  questions  I  asked  her.  She 
did  so  very  confusedly,  I  assure  you,  and 
but  for  my  own  ideas  I  should  have  been 
little  the  better  for  her  information.  No 
.  one  is  to  blame.  I  have  not  been  as  blind 
and  unconscious  as  you  thought — that  is 
all." 

That    ivas   all   in    one   sense.      It  was 
plain  to  Mr.  Cheviott  that  Alys  would  say 
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no  more,  and  on  reflection  lie  could  not 
see  tliat  any  more  explanation  on  her  part 
would  do  any  good.  He  stood  silent, 
hardly  able  as  yet  to  see  clearly  the  effect 
of  this  extraordinary  turn  of  affairs. 

"I  am  going  up  to  my  own  room, 
Laurence,"  said  Alys,  rising  slowly  as  she 
spoke.  "  I  am  very  tired.  I  think  I 
won't  come  down  to  dinner.  I  don't  want 
you  just  now  to  say  whether  yon  think  I 
have  done  rightly  or  wrongly,  wisely  or 
unwisely — some  time  or  other  I  daresay 
you  will  explain  all  that  has  puzzled  me. 
But  in  the  meantime  some  instinct  tells 
me,  told  me  while  I  was  doing  it,  that  you, 
Laurence,  would  be  glad  for  me  to  do  it. 
Kiss  me,  dear,  and  say  good  night/' 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  tenderly, 
still  without  speaking.  But  when  Alys 
was  up  in  her  own  room,  safe  for  the  night 
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from  all  curious  or  anxious  eyes,  she  lay 
down  on  her  sofa,  burying  her  face  in  its 
cushions,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CUTTING     THE     KNOT. 

"  Let's  take  the  instant  by  tlie  forward  top  ; 

on  our  quick'st  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  effect  them." 

Airs  Well  That  Ends  Well. 

DTN'N'ER  passed  very  silently  at  Eomary 
that  evenino'.  Mr.  Cheviott  was 
pre-occupied,  Captain  Beverley  labouring 
evidently  under  some  suppressed  excite- 
ment, Miss  Winstanley  nervous  and  de- 
pressed. 

"  Have  you  seen  Alys,  Laurence  ?"  sbe 
said,  as  tlie  butler  came  with  a  discreet 
inquiry  as  to  what  Miss  Cheviott  would  be 
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likely  to  "  fancy."  She  liad  told  her  maid 
that  she  did  not  want  any  dinner,  but  had 
been  so  far  influenced  by  Mathilde's  remon- 
strance as  to  say  she  would  take  anything 
her  aunt  liked  to  send  her.  "  I  really 
don't  know  what  to  send  up  to  her,"  Miss 
Winstanley  went  on,  helplessly.  "  What 
do  you  think,  Laurence  ?  I  went  to  her 
room  on  my  way  downstairs,  but  Mathilda 
said  she  had  begged  not  to  be  disturbed." 

"  I  saw  ker  half-an-hour  ago,"  said  Mr. 
Cheviott.  "  I  think  she  is  only  tired.  I 
will  send  her  up  something." 

He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  himself 
superintended  the  arrangement  of  a  tempt- 
ing little  tray. 

"  Is  Alys  ill  ?"  said  Captain  Beverley,  in 
a  low  voice,  and  with  a  slight  guiltiness  of 
manner  which  did  not  escape  his  cousin. 

''  I  think  not,"  Mr.  Cheviott  replied, 
drily,   as   he   sat   down.     "She  has  been 
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over-excited,    and   now-a-days    she    can't 
stand  tliat  sort  of  thing." 

Arthur  said  no  more,  but  he  was  evi- 
dently glad  when  dinner  was  over,  and 
Miss  Winstanley  had  left  the  cousins  by 
themselves. 

''Laurence,"  he  began,  eagerly,  when 
the  last  servant  had  closed  the  door  and 
they  were  really  alone,  ''I  am  anxious  to 
tell  you  everything  that  passed  between 
Alys  and  me  this  afternoon.  I  only  thought 
it  fair  to  her  that  she  should  tell  you  what 
she  chose  to  tell,  first." 

"  That  was  not  very  much,"  said  Mr. 
Cheviott,  "  she  evidently  is  afraid  of  dam- 
aging you  by  saying  much." 

"  God  bless  her,"  said  Arthur,  fervently, 
''  of  course  she  does  not  know  the  whole 
state  of  the  case.  But  1  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  tell  you  everything,  Laurence  ;  in 
fact,  as  things  are,  I  should  be  a  fool  not 
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to  do  SO.  But,  in  the  first  place,  read 
this." 

He  held  out  the  paper  that  Aljs  had 
written  and  signed.  In  spite  of  his  intense 
anxiety — an  anxiety  but  very  partially  un- 
derstood by  Captain  Beverley,  who  little 
knew  the  personal  complications  the  charge 
of  his  affairs  had  brought  upon  his  cousin 
— Mr.  Cheviott  could  not  restrain  a  smile 
as  he  read  the  words  before  him. 

^'  An  extraordinary  document,  I  must 
confess,"  he  said,  as  he  returned  it  to 
Arthur.  ''  Upon  my  word,  Beverley,  Alys 
and  you  are  just  a  couple  of  children.  If 
only  such  serious  results  were  not  involved, 
the  whole  thing  would  be  most  laughable. 
What  can  have  put  all  this  into  her 
head?" 

"  Her  own  intentions  and  her  own  ob- 
servations principally,  I  believe,"  said 
Arthur.    "  She  knew  something  of — of  my 
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admiration  for  Miss  Wesfcern,  and  slie  sus- 
pected that  you  had  exerted  your  influence 
to  prevent  its  coming  to  anything.  She 
knows  you  to  be  too  honourable  and 
right-minded  to  interfere  in  such  a  matter 
without  good  reason — through  mere  pre- 
judice, for  instance."  Mr.  Cheviott  winced 
a  little. 

''  I  cannot  say  of  myself,  Arthur,  that  I 
was  always  quite  free  from  prejudice  in 
this  matter,"  he  interrupted,  speaking  in  a 
low  and  somewhat  constrained  voice,  "but 
I  am,  I  believe  I  am,  ready  to  own  myself 
in  the  wrong  if  I  have  been  so." 

Arthur's  face  beamed  with  pleasure. 

"  Thank  you  for  that,  Laurence,"  he  said, 
**  a  hundred  thanks.  But  I  keep  to  what 
I  said.  "Whatever  your  personal  prejudices 
may  have  been,  you  did  not  act  upon  them. 
Your  conduct  was  based  entirely  upon  re- 
gard, unselfish  regard  for  my  welfare,  and 
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tbis  Alys  felt  instinctively  and  set  her  wits 
to  work  to  puzzle  it  out.  But  what  has 
first  to  be  considered  is  this — the  state- 
ment on  that  paper  is  Alys's  own  voluntary 

declaration " 

*'  Did  she  write  it  of  her  own  accord  ?" 
*'  She  first  said  it  to  me,  in  stronger  and 
plainer  words  even  than  those  she  wrote ; 
and  when  I  asked  her  if  she  would  put  it 
on  paper,  she  did  so  in  an  instant — with 
the  greatest  eagerness  and  readiness. 
Now,  Laurence,  what  is  now"  my  position  ? 
Supposing  I  wished  to  do  such  a  thing, 
could  I  ask  Alys  to  marry  me  after  what 
she  has  said — it  would  be  a  perfect  farce 
and  mockery." 

"  It  certainly  would, '*  said  Mr.  Cheviott. 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  we  must  do,  Arthur. 
We  must  go  up  to  town  and  lay  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  case  before  old  Maudsley, 
and  see  what  he  says.     He  is  as  anxious 
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as  any  of  us  to  get  tlie  thing  settled,  and 
he  must  see  that  it  would  be  perfect  non- 
sense now  to  look  forward  to  any  possibili- 
ty of  the  terms  of  the  will  being  fulfilled. 
And  I  do  not  see  that  their  non-fulfilment 
can  possibly  rest  upon  you.  It  is  a  strong 
point  in  your  favour  that  you  have  done 
nothing  premature  in  any  other  direction. 
IN'o  doubt  we  shall  have  to  go  to  law  about 
it — carry  it  before  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
I  mean  to  say — but  as  all  the  beneficiaries, 
you  and  Alys,  or  myself  as  her  guardian, 
are  of  one  mind  as  to  what  we  luish^  I  can- 
not now  anticipate  much  difficulty." 

''But,  Laurence,"  began  Arthur,  and 
then  he  hesitated.  ''At  all  costs,"  he 
went  on  again,  "  I  must  be  open  with  you. 
I  have  done  what  you  call  something 
'  premature  '  in  another  direction.  I  am 
as  good  as — in  fact,  I  am  engaged  to 
Lilias  Western." 
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Mr.  Cheviott's  brow  contracted. 

"  Since  when  ?"  he  said,  shortly,  while  a 
sudden  painful  misgiving  darted  through 
his  brain.  Had  Mayy  known  this  ? — had 
she,  in  a  sense,  deceived  him  ?  True,  she 
was  under  no  sort  of  bond  not  to  oppose 
him — rather  the  other  way  ;  from  the  first 
she  had  openly  defied  him  on  this  point, 
but  still  she  must  be  different  from  what 
he  had  believed  her,  capable  of  something 
more  like  dissimulation  and  calculation 
than  he  liked  to  associate  with  that  candid 
brow,  those  honest  eyes,  were  it  the  case 
that  she  had  known  this  actual  state  of 
things  all  through  that  time  at  The  Edge 
farm — so  latel}^  even  as  during  their 
strange  drive  to  Withenden  and  back. 
With  keen  anxiety  he  awaited  his  cousin's 
reply. 

"  Since   about   the  time  of  Alys's  acci- 
dent.    I  came  down  here  then  one  day — 
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you  did  not  know — I  was  so  uneasy  about 
Alys — and  I  met  Lilias  close  to  The  Edge, 
and  lieard  from  her  how  Alys  was.  And 
then  somehow — I  felt  I  could  not  go  on 
like  that,  at  the  worst  I  could  work 
for  her,  and  I  have  been  learning  how  to 
do  so,  you  must  allow — somehow  we  came 
to  an  understanding." 

*'  And  her  people  know,  of  course- — her 
sister  does,  any  way,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Mr. 
Cheviott,  with  an  unmistakeable  accent  of 
pain  in  his  voice  which  made  Captain 
Beverley  look  up  in  surprise. 

'*  Her  sister — Mary,  do  you  mean  ?  No, 
indeed  she  does  not.  None  of  them  do. 
There  was,  indeed,  very  little  to  know — 
simply  an  understanding,  I  might  almost 
call  it  a  tacit  understanding,  between  our 
two  selves  that  we  would  wait  for  each 
other  till  brighter  days  came.  We  have 
not  written  to  each  other  or  met  again. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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I  would  do  nothing  to  compromise  Lilias 
till  I  could  openly  claim  her.  I  did  not, 
of  course,  explain  my  position ;  had  I 
done  so,  she  would  not,  as  you  once  said, 
have  agreed  to  my  ruining  myself  for  her 
sake.  All  she  knows  is  that  I  may  very 
probably  be  a  very  poor  man.  And 
because  I  could  not  explain  my  position,  I 
saw  no  harm  in  keeping  it  all  to  our  two 
selves  for  the  present.  But,  you  see,  I 
have  looked  upon  it  as  settled — till  to-day 
I  have  considered  myself  virtually  disin- 
herited, and  I  have  been  working  hard  at 

C to  fit  myself  for  an  agency  or  so  on 

at  the  end  of  the  two  years." 

Mr.  Cheviott  listened  attentively,  with- 
out again  interrupting  his  cousin.  But 
Captain  Beverley  could  see  that  it  was 
with  a  lightened  countenance  he  turned 
towards  him  again. 

^^  AIi/s  knows  nothing  of  this  ?"  he  said. 
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"You  are  perfectly  certain  that  her  eccen- 
tric behaviour  to-day  was  not  caused  by 
her  believing  she  in  any  way  stood  be- 
tween you  and  Miss  Western  ?  Don't  you 
see,  if  it  were  so,  this  would  injure  you 
altogether ;  it  might  then  seem  as  if  she  had 
done  what  she  has  out  of  pique,  or  self- 
sacrifice,  or  some  feeling  of  that  kind  that, 
in  a  sense,  you  were  to  blame  for  ?" 

Mr.  Cheviott  watched  his  cousin  closely 
as  he  said  this,  but  Arthur  stood  the  scru- 
tiny well.  For  a  moment  or  two  he 
stared  as  if  he  hardly  understood  ;  then  a 
light  suddenly  breaking  upon  him,  he 
flushed  slightly,  but  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion in  his  honest  blue  eyes  as  he  looked 
up  in  his  cousin's  face. 

''  I  see  what  you  mean/'  he  said,  *'  but  I 
didn't  at  first.  No,  Laurence,  Alys  thinks 
of  me  as  a  brother;  she  did  know,  and 
warmly  approved   of  my   admiration  for 

q2 
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Miss  Western,  but  she  never  knew  of  its 
going  further.  I  rather  think  she  fancies 
it  shared  the  fate  of  my  other  admirations, 
and  that  she  thinks  no  better  of  me  in  con- 
sequence. What  she  did  to-day  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  that.  She  has  got  into 
her  dear  little  head  that  she  comes  between 
me  and  my  fortune,  and  knowing  that  she 
never  could  possibly  have  cared  for  me, 
except  as  a  brother,  whether  I  had  cared 
for  her  in  another  way  or  not,  she  has,  for 
my  sake,  nobly  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
And  so  far  I  feel  all  right.  Had  I  pro- 
posed to  her  twenty  times,  she  would 
never  have  accepted  me." 
.  Mr.  Cheviott  was  silent.  Whether  or 
not  he  aofreed  with  his  cousin  was  not  the 
question.  That  Arthur  honestly  believed 
what  he  said  was  enough. 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done,  then  ?"  said 
Arthur. 
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''What  I  said,"  replied  Mr.  Clieviott. 
"  We  must  lay  it  all  before  Maudsley  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  in  the  meantime, 
Arthur,  do  nothing  more — let  things  re- 
main as  they  are  with  Miss  Western.  In 
any  case  you  cannot  come  into  your  pro- 
perty for  two  years." 

"  But  whatever  happens,  I  am  not  going 
to  let  '  things  remain  as  they  are,'  as  you 
say,  for  two  years,"  said  Arthur,  aghast. 
^'  You  can  continue  my  present  income  for 
that  time,  any  way,  now  that  my  future  is 
likely  to  be  all  right.  At  the  worst,  even 
if  my  engagement  was  publicly  announced, 
it  is  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the 
other  as  regards  Alys  and  me.  I  should 
have  shown  I  did  not  want  to  marry  her, 
but  she  most  certainly  has  shown  she  does 
not  want  to  marry  me."  He  touched  Alys's 
paper  as  he  spoke. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott,  "that  is  true." 
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"Perhaps,"  said  Arthur,  laughingly,  "if 
we  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it 
will  divide  the  estate  between  us.  I 
shouldn't  mind.  Lilias  and  I  could  live 
on  what  there  would  be  well  enough." 

"I  don't  think  that's  likely,"  said  Mr. 
Cheviott.  *' However,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  see  Maudsley." 

And  it  was  settled  that  they  should  go 
up  to  town  the  following  day. 

But  when  the  cousins  had  separated  for 
the  night,  and  Arthur  was  alone  with  his 
own  thoughts,  a  certain  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction with  his  own  conduct  came  over 
him. 

'  "  I  can't  make  it  out  exactly,"  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  sat  over  the  smoking-room 
fire  with  his  pipe,  "  but  somehow  I've  a 
feeling  that  I'm  not  acting  quite  straight- 
forwardly. How  is  it  ?  Is  it  that  I  am 
claiming  my  property  on  false  pretences — 
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knowing  in  my  heart  tliat  I  never  did  in- 
tend to  propose  to  Alys ;  or  is  it  tliat  I  am 
not  behaving  rightly  to  Lilias — keeping 
her,  or  our  engagement  rather,  dark  till  I 
feel  my  way  ?  Laurence  is  as  honest  a 
fellow  as  ever  lived,  but  then  his  intense 
anxiety  that  I  should  get  my  own  blinds 
him  a  little,  perhaps,  to  the  other  sides  of 
the  question.  What  a  muddle  it  all  is,  to 
be  sure  !" 

He  sat  still  for  a  few  moments  longer, 
then  suddenly  rose  from  his  seat. 

'^  I'll  do  it,"  he  said ;  ''right  or  wrong,  it 
seems  the  honestest  thing.     I'll  do  it." 

He  hunted  about  for  writing  materials, 
and,  having  found  them,  set  to  work  at 
once  on  a  letter.  He  did  not  hesitate  in 
writing  it ;  he  seemed  at  no  loss  what  to 
say,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  it  was 
completed,  signed,  sealed  and  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Western^  Hatliercourt  Rectory, 
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Then  the  young  man  gave  a  deep  sigh 
of  relief,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly 
till  morning.  But  very  early  he  was  astir 
again ;  before  many  members  of  the  E-omary 
household  even — for  it  was,  compared  with 
many,  an  early  one — were  about,  Captain 
Beverley  had  crossed  the  park,  and  tra- 
versed on  foot  the  two  miles  to  the  nearest 
post  office,  that  of  Uxley,  where  he  de- 
posited his  letter,  and  was  at  home  again 
before  Mr.  Cheviott  had  made  his  appear- 
ance for  the  eight  o'clock  breakfast,  neces- 
sitated by  their  intended  journey. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  found  the  two 
young  men  in  the  train. 
•    "  Ijaurence,"   began   Captain    Beverley, 
but  his  cousin  interrupted  him. 

"Excuse  me,  Arthur.  I  want  to  say 
something  to  you  before  I  forget.  You 
must  let  me  be  the  spokesman  with  Mauds- 
ley  ;  if  he  proposes,  as  I  expect,  to  carry 
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your  affairs  to  tlie  Court  of  Chancery,  1 
think  it  will  be  best  for  his  mind  to  be 
perfectly  unprejudiced,  and  to  let  his  in- 
structions, in  the  first  place,  any  way, 
come  from  me.  You,  I  am  certain,  would 
not  tell  the  story  impartially — you  would 
tell  it  against  your  own  interests.'^ 

"  I  must  tell  it  as  it  is,  Laurence,"  said 
Arthur,  "and,  no  doubt,  facts  will  show 
that  I  am,  at  least,  as  much  to  blame  as 
Alys  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  my  father's 
wishes.  For,  Laurence,  I  was  just  going 
to  tell  you  when  you  interrupted  me — I've 
done  it,  out-and-out.  I  couldn't  stand 
leaving  things  as  they  were ;  it  wasn't  fair 
to  her,  nor  honest  to  anyone,  somehow.  I 
have  WTitten  and  sent  a  formal  proposal 
for  Lilias  to  her  parents.  I  sent  it  to  her 
mother,  because  her  father  is  ill." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?" 

"I  told  them  that  my  prospects  were 
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most  uncertain — I  might  be  poor,  I  might 
be  rich,  and  probably  should  not  know 
which  for  two  years,  but  that,  at  the  worst, 
I  could  work  for  my  livelihood,  and  was 
preparing  myself  for  such  a  possibility." 

Mr,  Cheviott  was  silent. 

^'  Are  you  awfully  annoyed  with  me, 
Laurence  ?'* 

A  half  smile  broke  over  Mr.  Cheviott's 
face  at  the  question. 

''Upon  my  soul,"  he  said,  ''I  don't 
know.  If  a  fellow  will  cut  his  own 
throat " 

*^  Complimentary  to  Miss  Western,"  said 
Arthur. 

"  Well,  well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  I 
allow  that,  in  your  case,  there  was  strong 
temptation,  and,  of  course,  Arthur,  I  re- 
spect you  for  your  straightforwardness  and 
downrightness.  Personally^  I  have  certain- 
ly no  reason  to  be  annoyed.     What   the 
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relief  to  me  will  be  of  having  this  horrible 
concealment  at  an  end,  you  can  hardly 
imagine — the  misconception  it  has  ex- 
posed me  to — good  God  !" 

He  stopped  abruptly.  Arthur  stared  at 
him  in  amazement. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  felt  so  strongly 
about  it,  Laurence,"  he  said.  ''  It  makes 
me  all  the  more  thankful  I  have  done  what 
I  have.  You  refer  to  Alys,  of  course  ?  I 
know  she  must  have  been  puzzled,  but 
nothing  would  shake  her  confidence  in  you, 
old  fellow,  and  now  she  will  understand 
everything." 

"Yes,  it  would,  of  course,  be  an  ab- 
surdity to  carry  out  the  directions  about 
not  telling  her,  once  you  are  openly  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Western,"  replied  Mr. 
Cheviott.  "And,  I  suppose,  you  have  not 
much  misgiving  as  to  what  the  answer 
will  be  to  your  letter  ?" 
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''  I  don't  know,"  said  Arthur.  ''  It  will 
all  come  right  in  the  end,  but  I  expect 
her  people  to  hesitate,  at  first,  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty.  But  you  don't  think 
there  will  be  any  question  of  stopping  my 
allowance,  in  the  meantime,  if  I  marry  be- 
fore the  stated  period  is  out  ?" 

*'  I  think  not.  I  can  take  that  upon  me 
- — for  Alys.  But  if  we  appeal  to  the  court 
at  once  it  will  probably  confirm  your  in- 
come till  things  are  settled." 

That  same  evening  the  cousins  returned 
home.  Some  light,  but  not  much  satisfac- 
tion, was  the  result  of  their  journey.  Mr. 
Maudsley  approved  of  the  course  proposed 
.by  Mr.  Chcviott,  but  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  no  decision  could  be  arrived 
at  till  the  date  fixed  by  Arthur's  father  for 
his  son's  coming  of  age.  "And  then?" 
eagerly  inquired  both  men.  He  could  not 
say — it  was  an  unusual,  in  fact,  an  extra- 
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ordinary  case,  but,  on  the  whole,  seeing  that 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  testator's  wishes 
was  at  least  as  much  the  lady's  doing  as 
the  gentleman's — a  contingency  which 
never  seemed  to  have  dawned  upon  Mr. 
Beverley — on  the  whole,  it  seemed  impro- 
bable that  Captain  Beverley  should  be  de- 
clared the  sufferer.  *'  But  it  was  a  most 
extraordinary  complication,  no  doubt,"  re- 
peated Mr.  Maudsley,  and  he  was  glad  to 
feel  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  connected 
with  him  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
drawing  up  of  so  short-sighted  a  document 
as  the  late  Mr.  Beverley's  last  will  and 
testament. 

"Who  did  draw  it  up?"  said  Arthur, 
turning  to  his  cousin. 

''  A  stranger,"  was  the  reply.  "  You 
know  he  consulted  no  one  about  it.  He 
knew  my  father  would  altogether  have 
opposed  it.     But  it  is  perfectly  legal.    Mr. 
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Maudsley  and  I  have  tried  often  enough  to 
find  some  flaw  in  it,"  he  added,  with  a 
slight  smile. 

'^And  what  about  telling  Alys?"  said 
Arthur,  with  some  little  hesitation,  as  the 
dog-cart  was  entering  the  Romary  gates. 

'^  I  think,"  said  Laurence,  "  I  think,  as 
she  knows,  or  has  guessed  so  much,  it  is 
best  to  tell  her  all.  It  is  to  some  extent 
left  to  my  discretion  to  explain  the  whole 
to  her  should  it  be  evident  that  the  condi- 
tions cannot  be  fulfilled,  which  I  have  al- 
ways interpreted  to  mean  in  case  of  her  or 
your  marriage,  or  engagement  to  some  one 
else.  Of  course  there  are  people  who 
would  say  that  you  are  not  yet  married, 
hardly  engaged,  and  that  I  should  wait,  to 
be  sure.  But  honestly  I  confess,  after 
what  has  happened,  it  would  be  repulsive 
to  me,  in  fact,  'wiioossihle  to  go  on  dream- 
ing that  your  father's  wishes  ever  could 
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be  fulfilled.  The  worst  of  such  a  deed  as 
your  father's  will  is  that  all  I  can  do  is  to 
act  up  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions — as 
for  the  spirit  of  it !" 

''  YouVe  done  your  best,"  said  Arthur, 
re-assuringly ;  ''far  better  than  any  other 
fellow  in  the  same  position  could  have 
done.  Just  you  see  if  Alys  doesn't  say 
so.  It's  been  a  horrid  sell  for  you  alto- 
gether, and " 

"  Not  the  not  getting  your  patrimony. 
You  don't  mean  that?"  interrupted  Lau- 
rence. "  Heaven  only  knows  what  the 
relief  will  be  to  me  if,  as  I  am  beginning 
to  hope,  it  is  decided  the  right  way." 

"  No,  I  didn't  mean  that  exactly,"  said 
Arthur.  "1  know  you  and  Alys  are  less 
selfish  and  grasping  than  any  two  people  / 
have  ever  come  across — cela  va  sans  dire 
— I  meant  the  bother  and  worry  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.     I  wish  somehow  something 
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might  go  to  Aljs.  I  can't  lielp  wishing 
that,  you  see,  knowing  it  all  and  feeling 
just  as  if  she  were  my  own  sister." 

"i){??2'if  wish  it,"  said  Laurence,  shortly. 
^'Alys  will  have  enough.  Married  or 
single  she  need  never  be  dependent  on 
anyone." 

"  Ah,    yes !"    returned    Arthur  ;     "  but 

still She  wouldn't  be  the  worse  of  a 

home  of  her  own.  Downham  now — it's  a 
nice  little  place,  and  what  on  earth  should 
I  do  with  two — iJiree^  there's  The  Edge," 
he  added,  with  a  merry,  boyish  laugh — "if 
Downham,  now,  could  be  settled  on  Alys, 
for,  you  see,  Laurence,"  he  added,  serious- 
ly, and  as  hesitating  to  allude  to  anything 
so  completely  out  of  the  range  of  proba- 
bilities, ^'  after  all,  it's  just  possible  you 
may  marry." 

^'  I  suppose  so,"  said  Laurence,  with  a 
touch    of    bitterness    in    his   tone  which 
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Arthur,  had  he  perceived,  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  explain,  '*  I  suppose  so, 
but  so  highly  unlikely,  it  is  no  use  taking 
it  into  consideration  one  way  or  another. 
Confess  now,  Arthur,  you  hardly  could, 
could  you,  imagine  such  a  thing  as  any 
girl's  caring  for  me  ?" 

Arthur  looked  up  at  his  cousin  with 
some  surprise.  Was  Laurence  joking? 
He  could  not  tell. 

'*I  don't  know  why  one  shouldn't/'  he 
said,  meditatively.  "  A  girl,  I  mean — I 
don't  see  why  you  need  fancy  yourself  so 
■unattractive.  You're  good-looking  enough, 
and — come  now,  Laurence,  that's  not  fair  ; 
you're  leading  me  out  to  laugh  at  me,"  for 
so  only  could  he  interpret  the  slight  smile 
that  flickered  over  his  cousin's  face. 

"  I  was  in  earnest,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Mr.  Cheviott.  ''However,  never  mind. 
We'll  postpone  the  discussion  of  my  charms 
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to  a  more  convenient  season.  Here  we 
are  at  home." 

"  Shall  you  have  your  talk  with  Alys  to- 
night ?"  said  Arthur. 

"Probably — unless,  that  is  to  say,  you 
would  rather  I  should  wait  till — till — how 
shall  I  put  it  ? — till  you  get  a  reply  to 
your  letter  to  Hathercourt." 

"No,"  said  Arthur,  decidedly,  "don't 
put  it  off  on  that  account.  Whatever 
disappointment  in  the  shape  of  delay  or 
hesitation  may  be  in  store  for  me,  I've  no 
misgiving  as  far  as  Lilias  herself  is  con- 
cerned. She's  as  true  as  steel.  And  in 
any  case  Alys  deserves  my  confidence. 
No  sister  could  have  been  stauncher  to 
me  through  all  than  she  has  been." 

And  so  it  was  decided,  though,  glad  as 
Laurence  felt  to  put  an  end  once  and  for 
always  to  the  only  misconception  that  had 
ever  existed  between  his  sister  and  him- 
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self,    a   strange   indefinable   reluctance  to 
tell  Iter  all  clung  to  him. 

'^  She  will  hate  so  to  hear  the  idea  of  a 
marriage  with  Arthur  discussed  or  alluded 
to,"  he  said  to  himself.  ''  Girls  are  such 
queer  creatures.  However,  the  more 
reason  to  get  it  over.  Will  she  ever  tell 
it  to  Mary  Western,  I  wonder  ?  I  shall 
lay  no  embargo  upon  her,  for  sooner  or 
later  Arthur  is  sure  to  tell  the  elder  sister 
the  whole  storj^  But  even  if  it  were  all 
explained,  what  then  ?  I  said  in  my  fury 
that  day  what  I  wish  I  could  for- 
get— I  said  to  her  that  I  could  have  made 
her  care  for  me.  Could  I  ?  Ah,  no — such 
deep  prejudice  and  aversion  could  never 
be  overcome.  As  Arthur  could  not  con- 
ceal in  his  honesty,  I  am  very  far  from  an 
attractive  man — not  one  likely  to  '  find 
favour  in  my  lady's  eyes.'  I  am  certainly 
not  '  a  pretty  fellow.'     Ah,  well,  so  be  it !" 

r2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"  AMENDES    HONORABLES." 


"  .         .         .  •       But  what  avails  it  now 
To  speak  more  words  ?     We're  parting, 
Let  it  be  in  kindness,  give  me  good-bye, 
Tell  me  you  understand,  or  else  forgive." 
''  I've  nothing  to  forgive  ;  you  love  me  not, 
And  that  you  cannot  help,  I  fancy." 

Hon.  Mrs.  Willoughby. — Euphemia. 

T)UT,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  Mr. 
.-*-^  Cbeviott  found  the  anticipation  worse 
than  the  reality.  Al^^s  was  upstairs  in  her 
own  room  when  they  got  to  the  house, 
and  she  begged  her  brother  not  to  ask 
her  to  come  down  that  evening. 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  she  said,    ''  only  tired 
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and  nervous,  someliow.  Come  up  to  me 
after  dinner,  Laurence,  and  let  us  have  a 
good  talk — that  will  do  me  more  good 
than  anything." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  curious 
questioning  in  her  eyes  that  struck  him  as 
strangely  pathetic. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  she  must  be 
told  all/' 

So  the  way  was  paved  for  his  revela- 
tions. And  Alys  was  sufficiently  prepared 
for  them  to  manifest  no  very  overwhelm- 
ing surprise.  She  listened  in  silence 
till  Laurence  had  told  her  all.  Then  she 
just  said  quietly — 

"  Laurence,  it  was  a  cruel  will." 

'^  Yes,"  said  her  brother,  ''however  in- 
tended, so  it  has  indeed  proved." 

"  Going  near,"  pursued  Alys,  softly,  al- 
most as  if  speaking  to  herself,  'Agoing 
near  to  spoil  two,  four,   nay,  I  may  say 
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jive  lives,"   she   whispered.      ''  Oh,  thank 
God,  Laurence,  it  is  at  an  end !" 

She  clasped  her  thin  little  hands  nerv- 
ously. How  changed  she  was — Alys,  poor 
Alys,  who  used  to  ignore  the  very  exist- 
ence of  nerves  ! 

Her  next  remark  struck  Mr.  Cheviott 
unexpectedly. 

^'Laurence,"  she  said,  ^'  I  wonder  if 
Mary  Western  will  ever  know  all  this !" 

He  had  it  on  his  lips  to  answer,  "  The 
sooner  so,  the  better,"  but  he  could  not. 
Instead  thereof  his  reply  sounded  cool  and 
unconcerned  in  the  extreme. 

"  Possibly  she  may,  some  time  or  other. 
Arthur  is  sure  to  tell  Lilias  "Western, 
whom  it  does  concern.  But  why  should 
you  care  about  her  sister's  knowing  it?" 

*'  Because  I  do,''  Alys  replied,  oracularly. 

There  was  a  large  allowance  of  letters 
in  the  Romary  post-bag  the  next  morning. 
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Several  for  Captain  Beverley — all  of  which, 
but  one,  he  put  hastily  aside.  And  his 
heightened  colour  and  evident  anxiety 
could  not  but  have  betrayed  to  his  com- 
panions whence  came  that  one,  had  not 
both  Mr.  Cheviott  and  Miss  Winstanley 
been  absorbed  by  news  of  unusual  interest 
in  their  respective  letters. 

''Laurence,"  said  Arthur,  at  last,  when, 
for  the  time,  letters  were  put  down,  and 
breakfast  began  to  receive  some  attention, 
"  is  that  yesterday's  Times  ?  Have  you 
looked  at  it  ?  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  death 
in  it  of  some  one  I  know — you  know  who 
I  mean — the  last  of  those  poor  Brookes, 
Basil's  brother,  I  mean,  Anselm,  a  boy  of 
eighteen.  I  hear  he  died  at  Hastings,  two 
days  ago." 

"I  don't  know  about  its  being  in  the 
Times,''  replied  Mr.  Cheviott,  ''but,  curi- 
ously enough,  I  have  just  heard  of  it  in  a 
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letter  from  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Mrs. 
Brabazon,  an  aunt  of  the  poor  fellow's, 
and " 

"  And  ?"  said  Arthur,  eagerly. 

Mr.  Cheviott  glanced  at  Miss  "Winstan- 
ley. 

"  Afterwards,"  he  formed  with  his  lips, 
rather  than  by  pronouncing  the  word,  in 
reply  to  his  cousin.  But  Miss  Winstanley 
had  caught  something  of  what  they  were 
saying. 

''  The  Brookes,"  she  exclaimed,  ''  are 
you  talking  of  the  Brookes  of  Marshover  ?" 
and  when  both  her  companions  answered 
affirmatively,  ''How  very  odd!"  she  went 
on,  growing  quite  excited,  ''  my  letter  is 
all  about  them  too.  It  is  from  my  old 
friend.  Miss  Mashiter,  who  has  been  stay- 
ing at  the  same  hotel  at  Hastings  as  the 
Brookes  are  at,  and  she  is  quite  upset 
about  the  poor  young  fellow's  death — it 
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was  so  sudden  at  the  last,  and  there  is 
such  a  romantic  story  about.  It  appears 
that  a  cousin  of  the  young  man's  came  to 
Hastings  lately,  a  most  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful creature,  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
love  since  early  boyhood,  though  some- 
what older  than  himself,  and  she  has  been 
devoting  herself  to  him,  and  now  the  re- 
port is  that,  just  before  he  died,  he  got  his 
poor  father  to  promise  to  leave  everything 
to  her — he  has  no  child  left,  and  the 
Brookes  are  enormously  rich.  What  a 
catch  the  young  lady  will  be !" 

"Aunt  Winstanley,  I  am  ashamed  of 
you  !"  said  Mr.  Cheviott.  "  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  so  worldly-minded.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  ever  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  girl's  losing  a  lover  and  consol- 
ing herself  with  another — especially  when 
the  first  had,  as  you  say  in  this  case,  left 
her  a  fortune." 
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"  It  is  very  sad,"  agreed  Miss  Winstanley, 
quite  deceived  by  Mr.  Cheviott's  tone — 
"very  sad,  but  such  is  tlie  way  of  the 
world,  Laurence.  Of  course,  I  would  not 
say  such  a  thing  before  Alys." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  her  nephew,  ap- 
provingly. 

Arthur  looked  up  with  relief;  for  the 
instant,  Miss  Winstanley's  story  had 
startled  him  a  little — for  to  whom  could 
the  episode  of  the  beautiful  cousin  refer 
but  to  Lilias,  still,  as  her  mother's  letter 
informed  him,  at  Hastings,  ''doing  what 
she  can  for  our  poor  friends  there."  But 
there  must  bo  great  nonsense  mixed  up 
with  Miss  Mashiter's  gossip,  Arthur  de- 
cided, seeing  that  Laurence,  who  had  the 
correct  version  of  the  whole  in  his  hands, 
could  afford  to  tease  Miss  Winstanley 
about  it.  The  poor  boy — Anselm  Brooke 
— was  dead,  but  still — the  idea  of  Lilias's 
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name  being  coupled  with  that  of  any  man, 
or  boy  even,  was  not  altogether  palatable, 
and  still  less  that  of  her  being  an  heiress  ! 

"What  a  mercy  I  yielded  to  my  inspira- 
tion and  wrote  to  Mrs.  Western  yester- 
day!" he  replied.  "To-day,  after  hearing 
that  report,  nonsensical  though  it  probably 
is,  I  should  hardly  have  liked  to  write." 

He  was  thankful  when  Miss  Win  Stanley 
at  length  got  up  from  her  seat — her 
breakfast  seemed  to  have  been  an  inter- 
minable affair  that  morning — and  saying 
that  she  must  go  and  ask  what  sort  of  a 
night  Alys  had  had,  left  the  cousins  to 
themselves. 

''  What  is  your  news  ?     What  does  Mrs. 
Brabazon  write  about  ?"  exclaimed  Arthur,    « 
eagerly,  almost  before  the  door  had  closed 
on  Miss  Winstanley. 

''Rather/'  said  Laurence,  "what  is 
yours?     Mine  will  keep,   but  you,  I    see, 
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have  a  letter  from  Hathercourt  which,  I 
am  sure,  you  are  dying  to  tell  me  all 
about." 

"  To  show  you,  if  you  like,"  said  Arthur, 
holding  it  out  to  his  cousin.  "  You  have 
guessed,  I  see,  that  is  all  I  could  wish." 

It  was  a  thoroughly  kind  and  sensible 
reply  from  Mrs.  Western.  She  made  no 
pretence  of  astonishment  at  the  nature  of 
Captain  Beverley's  letter  to  her  ;  she  said 
that  she  and  her  husband  would  be  glad  to 
see  him  again,  and  to  talk  over  what  he 
wished  to  say  to  them. 

Lilias  was  at  Hastings,  but  expected 
home  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  Western  was 
continuing  better.  Any  afternoon  of  the 
present  week  would  find  them  both  at 
home  and  disengaged,  and  she  ended  by 
thanking  Arthur  for  his  consideration  in 
writing  to  her  instead  of  Lilias's  father,  as 
he   was  still  far  from  able  to  meet   any 
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sudden  agitation  without   risk  of  injury. 

''  Should  I  go  over  this  afternoon,  do 
you  think  ?"  said  Arthur. 

"  Yes,  I  should  say  so,"  replied  Mr. 
Cheviott.  "  And  what  will  you  tell 
them?" 

"Everything.  I  have  no  choice,"  said 
Arthur.  "  That  is  to  say,  I  shall  tell  them 
all  about  my  father's  will  and  the  present 
state  of  the  case,  and  what  Maudsley 
thinks  and  what  you  think.  Of  course  I 
need  not  go  into  particulars  as  to  what 
passed  between  Alys  and  me  the  other 
day,  but  I  will  just  tell  them  that  anything 
of  the  kind,  as  regards  both  her  and  my- 
self, never  has  been,  never  could  have  been 
possible — that  we  are,  and  always  have 
been,  and  always  shall  be,  I  trust,  brother 
and  sister  to  each  other." 

Mr.  Cheviott  had  been  listening  atten- 
tively. 
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"  Yes,"  he  said,  when  his  cousin  left  off 
speaking,  and  looked  up  for  his  approval, 
"  I  don't  think  you  can  do  better." 

"  And  now  for  your  news — Mrs.  Braba- 
zon's,  I  mean,"  said  Arthur,  eagerly.  But 
Mr.  Cheviott  showed  no  corresponding 
eagerness  to  reply. 

^'  She  says,"  he  answered,  quietly,  "  that 

Miss  Western  is  with  them  and  quite  well. 

Of  course  they  are  all  sadly  depressed  by 

young  Brooke's  death,  though  they  knew  it 

must  come  before  long — she  writes  as  if 

poor  old  Brooke  had  got  his  death-blow, 

but   she  savs  that    'Lilias'  has  been  the 
1/ 

greatest  comfort  to  them." 
•  ''And    what     more?"    asked    Authur, 
"  there  is  something  more,  I  know.     There 
is  nothing  in  all  that  to  have  been  a  reason 
for  Mrs.  Brabazons  writing  to  you." 
"I  didn't  say  there  was.     Women  con- 
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stantly  write  letters  without  any  reason," 
observed  Mr.  Cheviott. 

Arthur  got  up  from  his  seat  and  walked 
impatiently  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Laurence,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  think 
that  sort  of  chaffing  of  yours  is  ill-timed." 

'*  I  don't  mean  to  chafE  you — upon  my 
word,  I  don't,"  said  Mr.  Cheviott,  looking 
up  innocently.  '*  All  I  mean  is  that,  what- 
ever my  news  is,  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
you  any  more  of  it  at  present.  It  is  much 
better  not,  and  you  will  see  so  yourself 
afterwards." 

''You  meant  to  tell  me  all  when  you 
first  got  the  letter  ?"  said  Arthur. 

''Well,  yes,  T  don't  know  but  that  I 
did.     But  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

"  Is  it — no,  it  cannot  be — that  there  is 
any  truth  in  that  absurd  nonsense  that 
Miss  Winstanley  was  telling  us  ?" 
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''  Why  should  you  ask  ?  It  bore  on  the 
face  of  it  that  it  ims  absurd  nonsense," 
replied  Mr.  Cheviott.  "  Do,  Arthur,  trust 
me.  You  have  done  so  in  important 
things.  Can't  you  leave  me  to  tell  you 
about  Mrs.  Brabazon's  letter  after  you  have 
been  at  Hathercourt  ?" 

"  Very  well.  Needs  must,  I  suppose," 
said  Arthur,  lightly. 

But  he  was  not  without  misgivings 
during  his  long  ride  to  the  Rectory. 

*^  I  wish  that  idiotic  old  maid  had  kept 
her  gossip  to  herself  instead  of  writing  it 
off  to  Miss  Winstanley,"  he  said  to  himself 
more  than  once,  and  when  he  got  close  to 
•Hathercourt  he  felt  so  nervously  apprehen- 
sive of  what  he  might  be  going  to  hear, 
that  the  relief  of  meeting,  or  rather  over- 
taking Mary  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
house  was  very  great. 

Mary  had  no  hat  or  bonnet  on — she  had 
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just  run  out  to  gather  some  fresh  green 
for  the  simple  nosegays  her  father  liked  to 
see  from  his  sofa.  She  was  already  in 
mourning  for  her  young  cousin,  and  as  she 
looked  up  with  a  bright  flush  of  pleasure 
to  return  Captain  Beverley's  greeting,  he 
CO  aid  not  help  thinking  that,  though  "  not 
Lilias,"  she  was  certainly  very  pretty. 

"That  black  dress  surely  shows  her  off 
to  advantage,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  or 
else  she  has  grown  prettier  than  she  used 
to  be.  What  a  queer  fellow  Laurence  is — 
fancy  being  shut  up  at  The  Edge  for  three 
weeks  with  a  girl  like  that,  and  emerging  as 
great  a  misogynist  as  before  !" 

Her  mother  was  at  home  and  disengaged, 
or  would,  no  doubt,  speedily  be  so,  when 
she  heard  of  his  visit,  Mary  told  him. 
Then  he  got  off  his  horse,  and  she  led  him 
into  the  drawing-room. 

"  Mamma  is  in  the  study,  I  think,"  she 

VOL.  III.  s 
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said,  lingering  a  little.  TheD,  witli  some 
hesitation  and  rising  colour,  "  I  had  a  letter 
from  Lilias  this  morning.  She  is  coming 
home  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

''  So  soon  !"  exclaimed  Captain  Bever- 
ley, delightedly.  "  That  is  better  than  I 
hoped  for.  Mary,"  he  went  on,  impul- 
sively, holding  out  both  his  hands  and 
taking  hers  into  their  clasp,  ''  Mary — you 
will  forgive  my  calling  j^ou  so? — you 
know  what  I  have  come  about,  don't  you  ? 
You  will  wish  me  joy — you  have  always 
been  our  friend,  I  fancy  somehow." 

"  Our  friend,"  repeated  Mary,  inquir- 
ingly. "You  are  sure,  then,"  she  went 
on,  ''  that — that  it  will  be  all  right  with 
Lilias  ?  Yes,  mamma  told  me  of  your 
letter — you  don't  mind  ? — it-  is  quite  safe 
with  me." 

'*  Mind,  of  course  not.     But  how  do  you 
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mean  about  Lilias?"  lie  asked,  with  a 
quick  return  of  his  misgiving.  "  Nothing 
has  happened  that  I  have  not  been  told 
of?" 

His  bright  face  grew  pale.  Mary, 
with  quick  sympathy,  hastened  to  re-assure 
him. 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  she  said,  ''I  don't  know 
what  you  have  heard — but  it  isn't  that. 
Nothing  of  that  kind  could  make  Lilias 
change,  of  course,  I  only  mean — it  is  a  long 
time  since  you  have  seen  her,  and — and — 
you  went  away  so  suddenly,  you  know. 
Lilias  has  never  said  anything  to  me,  but 
I  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  think  about 
her." 

"As  to  what  she  has  been  thinking 
about  me,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mary,  bluntly. 

Arthur's  face  cleared. 

s  2 
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''If  that  is  all,  I  am  not  afraid,"  lie 
said,  gently.  ''You  are  sure  that  is  all, 
Mary?" 

''  Quite  sure,"  she  replied.  Then,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  '^How  is  Miss  Che- 
viott  ?" 

*'  Pretty  well — at  least,  so  I  am  told," 
he  replied;  ''but  to  me  she  seems  terribly 
changed.  Laurence,  her  brother,  I  mean, 
won't  say  much  about  her.  He  can't 
bear  to  own  it,  I  fancy.  And  it  is  so  dull 
for  her.  I  think  that  keeps  her  back — she 
should  have  some  companionship." 

Mary's  face  grew  very  grave.  She 
gave  a  little  sigh.  "I  wish — "  she  was 
.beginning  to  say,  when  the  door  opened 
and  her  mother  came  in. 

Alys  was  alone  in  her  room  that  after- 
noon, when  a  tap  and  the  request,  "^lay 
I  come  in  ?"  announced   her  cousin's  re- 
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turn.  She  knew  where  lie  had  been,  for 
Laurence  had  told  her  everything ;  but 
she  had  not  been  alone  with  Arthur  since 
their  strange  interview  two  days  ago,  and 
the  remembrance  of  it  set  her  heart  beat- 
ing as  she  called  out,  ''  Come  in,  by  all 
means." 

To  her  surprise,  Arthur  came  quickly 
up  to  her  sofa,  bent  down  and  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead  before  he  spoke. 

''Dear  Alys,"  he  said,  ''I  have  come 
straight  to  you.  It  is  all  thanks  to  you, 
and  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  before  anyone, 
that  everything's  going  to  be  all  right." 

For  half  a  second  there  seemed  a  catch 
in  Alys's  breath.  Then  she  looked  up 
with  a  smile,  though  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes  too. 

"I  am  so  glad,  so  very  glad,"  she  said, 
softly.  ^'  Then  has  Lilias  come  back  ?" 
she  asked. 
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"'No,  she  is  coming  the  day  after  to- 
morrow," he  replied,  "and  that  reminds 
me — I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you,  Alys, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  you — on 
Mary's  account  as  well  as  on  Lilias's." 

*'I  think  I  know — part  of  it,  any  way," 
said  Alys.  "  Laurence  has  been  telling 
me  of  his  letter  from  Mrs.  Brabazon — he 
would  not  tell  you  because  he  thought  it 
would  be  so  much  pleasanter  for  you  to 
know  nothing  about  it  till  the  Westerns 
told  you  themselves." 

"  Yes,"  said  Arthur,  ''  I  see." 

"  How  strange  it  all  seems  !"  said  Alys. 
"  How  well  I  remember  meeting  Mrs. 
Brabazon  in  Paris  last  year,  and  how  she 
cross-questioned  me  about  the  Westerns, 
at  the  time,  you  know,  that  Laurence  was 
so  prejudiced  against  them." 

*'  And  you  spoke  up  for  them  ?" 
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''  A  little,"  said  Alys,  blushing  slightly, 
"  I  mean,  as  much  as  I  could." 

"  Good  girl !"  said  Arthur,  approvingly. 

''  And  since  then,  you  know,  Laurence 
has  quite  changed.  How  could  he  help 
it  ?  You  have  no  idea  of  Mary's  goodness 
to  me  that  time  at  your  farm,  Arthur,  and 
knowing  her  showed  what  they  all  were, 
so  single-minded  and  refined,  and  so  well 
brought  up  though  they  have  been  so  poor. 
You  mustn't  mind,  Arthur— it  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  Lilias  when  I  say  I  cannot 
help  counting  Mary  my  special  friend." 

"  And  now  I  hope  you  will  see  her 
often,"  said  Arthur.  "  She  would  do  you 
good." 

Alys  shook  her  head. 

^'I  know  she  would,"  she  said,  ''but  she 
won't  come  here." 

''Now   she   will,"   said  Arthur.      ''She 
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can  have  no  more  of  that  exao:o:erated 
terror  of  being  patronised,  if  that  has  been 
her  motive.  The  county  will  all  find  out 
the  "Westerns'  delightful  qualities  now, 
you'll  see,  Alys.  By-the-by,  I  wonder 
what  made  Mrs.  Brabazon  write  to  Lau- 


rence." 


''  Just  that  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
might  know  the  real  facts  of  the  case,"  Alys 
replied.  "  There  is  sure  to  be  so  much 
gossip  and  exaggeration.  I  fancy,  too, 
she  wrote  with  a  sort  of  wish  to  disabuse 
Laurence  of  his  prejudice  against  her 
cousins — I  am  sure  she  noticed  it  that  day 

in  Paris Did  the  Westerns  tell  you 

all  about  their  affairs,  Arthur  ?" 

"  A  great  deal,  they  are  so  frank  and,  as 
you  say,  single-minded,  Alys.  They  have 
known  something  about  it  for  some  time, 
ever  since  Lilias  met  the  Brookes  at  Hast- 


ings." 
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''  And  has  it  been  all  owino^  to  that  ?" 

''  Oh,  no — a  great  part  of  the  property 
must  have  come  to  Mrs.  "Western ;  no,  to 
the  eldest  son,  Basil,  I  should  say,  at  Mr. 
Brooke's  death.  But  the  Westerns  might 
not  have  known  this,  and  as  the  father 
said  to  me,  in  his  invalid  state,  the  release 
from  anxiety  is  a  priceless  boon." 

''  But  it  isn't  only  Basil  that  is  to  bene- 
fit," said  Alys,  eagerly.  "  Mrs.  Brabazon 
said " 

''  Of  course  not,"  her  cousin  interrupted. 
*' Everything  is  to  go  to  him  eventually — 
old  Brooke  not  having  anyone  to  provide 
for,  and  not  wishing  to  cut  up  the  property 
— but  Mrs.  Western  will,  for  life,  be  very 
well  off  indeed,  and  so  will  the  whole 
family.  Each  daughter  and  younger  son 
will  have  what  is  really  a  comfortable  little 
fortune.  The  Marshover  Brookes  are  very 
rich,  you  know." 
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'^  And  to  think  how  poor  the  Westerns 
liave  been !"  said  Alys,  regretfully. 

"  Yes;  but  a  few  years  ago  nothing  could 
have  seemed  more  remote  than  their 
chance  of  succession.  And,  after  all,  even 
very  rich  people  can't  look  after  all  their 
poor  relations." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Alys,  with  a 
sigh.     ^'  Will  they  leave  Hathercourt  ?" 

'*  Sure  to,  I  should  think.  Mr.  Brooke 
wants  them  to  go  to  Marshover,  Mrs. 
Western  says,  and  keep  it  up  for  him,  as 
he  will  be  most  of  the  year  abroad.  He  is 
not  obliged  to  do  anything  for  them  during 
his  life,  you  see,  but  he  has  already  settled 
an  ample  income  on  Mrs.  Western,  and 
Basil  is  to  go  into  the  Army,  and  George 
to  college." 

''  I  shall  never  see  Mary  again,  all  the 
same." 

'^  Why  not?" 
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"  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  certain  she 
will  never  come  here.  Arthur,  I  think  she 
dislikes  Laurence  too  much  ever  to  come 
here." 

Arthur  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Dislikes  Laurence  !"  he  repeated. 
'^Why  should  she?" 

''  She  does,"  persisted  Aljs,  '^and  Lau- 
rence knows  it." 

''Well,  we'll  see.  Perhaps  Lilias  may 
help  us  to  overcome  Mary's  prejudice," 
said  Arthur,  with  a  smile.  "And  fail- 
ing Mary,  Alys,  you  won't  be  sorry  to 
have  Lilias  for — for  a  sistei' — will  you, 
Alys?" 

Alys  smiled,  and  her  smile  was  enough. 

All  this  happened  in  Spring.  Early  in 
the  Autumn  of  that  same  year  Lilias  and 
Arthur  were  married.  They  were  married 
at  Hathercourt — in  the  old  church  which 
had  seen  the  bride  grow  up  from  a  child 
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into  a  woman,  and  had  been  associated 
with  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  life — 
the  old  church  beneath  whose  walls  had 
lain  for  many  long  years  the  mortal 
remains  of  Arthur  Beverley's  far-back 
ancestress,  the  "  Mawde "  who  had  once 
been  a  fair  young  bride  herself. 

''  As  fair  perhaps,  as  happy  and  hopeful 
as  Lilias,"  tho.ught  Mary,  as  her  eyes  once 
more  wandered  to  the  well-known  tablet 
on  the  wall,  with  a  vague  wonder  as  to 
what  "  Mawde  "  would  think  of  it  all  could 
she  see  the  group  now  standing  before  the 
altar.  Then  there  came  before  her  me- 
mory, like  a  dream,  the  thought  of  the 
Sunday  morning,  not,  after  all,  so  very  long- 
ago,  when  the  little  party  of  strangers  had 
invaded  the  quiet  church,  and  so  disturbed 
her  own  and  her  sister's  devotions.  And 
again  she  seemed  to  see  herself  looking  up 
into  Mr.  Oheviott's  face  in  the  porch,  while 
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she  asked  liim  to  come  into  the  Rectory 
to  rest. 

*'  He  smiled  so  kindly,  I  remember," 
thought  Mary,  "  and  there  was  something 
in  his  face  that  made  me  feel  as  if  I  could 
trust  him.  And  so  I  might  have  done — 
ah  !  how  hasty  and  prejudiced  I  have  been 
— thank  Heaven,  I  have  injured  no  one 
else  by  my  folly,  however !" 

And  then  she  repeated  to  herself  a  de- 
termination she  had  come  to — there  was 
one  thing,  be  the  cost  to  her  pride  what  it 
might,  that  she  would  do,  and  to-day,  she 
said  to  herself,  should,  if  possible,  see  it 
done. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  marriage — for  every 
reason  it  had  seemed  best  to  have  it  so. 
There  were  the  considerations  of  Mr. 
Western's  still  uncertain  health,  of  the 
mourning  in  the  Brooke  family  with 
which  that  of  Lilias  was  now  identified,  of 
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Alys  Cheviott's  invalid  condition,  and  even 
of  Captain  Beverley's  own  anomalous  posi- 
tion, as  stil],  by  his  father's  will,  a  minor, 
and  at  present,  therefore,  far  from  a 
wealthy  man,  though  every  hope  was  now 
entertained  that  before  long  he  would  be 
in  legal  possession  of  his  own.  There  were 
no  strangers  present — only  the  Grevilles 
and  Mrs.  Brabazon,  besides  the  large  group 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  ]\Ir.  Cheviott 
as  "  best  man,"  and  Lilias  and  her  husband 
drove  off  in  no  coach  and  four,  but  in  the 
quiet  little  brougham  now  added  to  the 
Eectory  establishment,  for  Mr.  Western's 
benefit  principally,  when  he  was  at  Hather- 
court.  For  Hathercourt  was  not  to  be 
deserted,  though  only  a  part  of  the  year 
was  now  spent  there  by  the  Rectors 
family,  and  to  the  curate,  whose  services 
he  now  could  well  afford,  was  deputed  the 
more  active  part  of  the  work.     They  had 
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all  been  at  Marshover  for  some  montlis 
past,  and  had  only  returned  to  Hather- 
court  a  few  weeks  before  the  marriage. 

"  I  could  hardly  believe  in  any  family 
event  of  great  importance  happening  to  us 
anywhere  else — we  seem  so  identified  with 
our  old  home.  I  like  to  think  I  shall  end 
my  days  here,  after  all,"  Mr.  Western  was 
saying,  with  inoffensive  egotism,  to  Mr. 
Cheviott,  as  they  stood  together  in  the 
window  after  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
day  had  gone,  when  Mary  came  up  and 
joined  them. 

■  *'  Yes,  father,"  she  said,  gently.  "  I 
remember  your  saying  so,  ever  so  long 
ago.  I  think/'  she  added,  turning  to  Mr. 
Cheviott,  "it  was  the  afternoon  of  that 
Sunday  you  all  drove  over  to  church  here 
— do  you  remember  ?" 

Mr.  Cheviott  smiled  slightly. 

''I   remember,"   he   said,    quietly.      ''I 
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have  never  been  inside  the  cliurcli  since, 
till  to-day.  If  it  is  still  open  I  would  like 
to  look  round  it,  if  I  may?"  turning  to 
Mr.  Western  for  permission. 

"It  is  not  open,"  said  Mary,  answering 
for  her  father,  '^but  I  can  get  the  key  in 
an  instant,  and,  if  you  like,"  she  went  on^ 
considerably  to  Mr.  Oheviott's  surprise,  "  I 
will  go  with  you." 

He  thanked  her,  and  they  went.  But, 
before  fitting  the  great  key  into  the  old 
lock,  as  they  stood  once  again  by  them- 
selves in  the  church  porch,  Mary  turned  to 
her  companion. 

"  Mr.  Cheviott,"  she  said,  ''  I  offered  to 
come  with  you  because  I  wanted  an  op- 
portunity for  saying  something  to  you 
that  I  did  not  wish  anyone  else  to  hear. 
I  have  never  seen  you  alone  since — since 
a  day  several  months  ago,  when  Lilias,  by 
Arthur's  wish,  explained  everytliimj  to  me, 
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and  I  want  just  to  tell  you  simply,  once 
for  all,  that  I  am  honestly  ashamed  of 
having  misjudged  you  as  I  did,  and — and 
— I  hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

Mr  Cheviott  looked  at  her,  for  a  moment, 
without  speaking — her  face  was  slightly 
flushed,  her  eyes  bright  and  with  a  touch 
of  appeal  in  them — half  shy,  half  confident, 
which  carried  his  thoughts,  too,  back  to 
the  last  time  they  had  stood  there  together. 
She  looked  not  unlike  what  she  had  done 
then,  but  he — There  was  no  smile  in  his 
face  as  he  replied. 

^'  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  It  is  kind  and 
brave  of  you  to  say  this,  but  I  cannot  say 
I  forgive  you.  I  have  nothing  to  forgive. 
If  I  were  not  afraid  of  reviving  what  to 
you  must  be  a  most  unpleasant  memory,  I 
would  rather  ask  if  you  can  forgive  me  for 
my  much  graver  offences  against  you  ?" 

^'  How  ?     What   do   you   mean  ?"    said 

VOL.  III.  T 
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Mary,  startled  and  cHlled  a  little  by  his 
tone. 

"  My  inconsideration  and  presumption 
are  what  I  refer  to,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot 
now  imagine  what  came  over  me  to  make 
me  say  what  I  did — but  you  will  forgive 
and  forget,  will  you  not,  Miss  Western  ? 
We  are  connections  now,  you  see — it 
would  never  do  for  us  to  quarrel.  I  once 
said — you  remember — that  speech  is  the 
one  which  I  think  I  must  have  been  mad 
to  utter — that  in  other  circumstances,  had 
I  had  fair  play,  I  could  have  succeeded  in 
what  I  was  then  insane  enough  to  dream 
of.  Now  my  aspirations  are  surely  reason- 
able enough  to  deserve  success — all  I  ask 
is  that  you  will  forget  all  that  passed  at 
that  time,  and  believe  that,  in  a  general 
way,  I  am  not  an  infatuated  fool." 

Mary  had  grown  deadly  pale.    She  drew 
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herself  back  againt  the  wall,  as  if  for  sup- 
port. 

"N"o,"  she  said,  in  a  hard,  constrained 
tone,  "  no,  that  I  cannot  do.  You  ask  too 
much.     I  can  never  forget.'' 

Mr.  Cheviott  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment. 
For  one  instant,  for  the  shadow  of  an  in- 
stant, a  gleam  darted  across  his  face — 
could  it  be  ? — could  she  mean  ? — he  asked 
himself,  but,  before  his  thought  had  taken 
form,  Mary  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  being  so 
easily  upset,"  she  said,  almost  in  her  ordi- 
nary tone,  "but  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
tire  me  lately.  We  needn't  say  any  more, 
Mr.  Cheviott,  about  forgiving  and  forget- 
ting, and  all  such  sentimental  matters.  I 
have  made  my  amende^  and  you  have  made 
yours,  and  it's  all  right." 

Mr.  Cheviott's  voice  was  at  its  coldest 
and  hardest  when  he  spoke  again. 

T  2 
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"As  you  please,"  was  all  lie  said,  and 
Mary,  foolish  Mary,  turned  from  liim  to 
hide  the  scorching  tears  that  were  begin- 
ning to  come,  and  fumbled  wdth  the  key 
till  she  succeeded  in  opening  the  door. 

"  There  now,"  she  said,  lightly.  "  I 
must  run  home.  I  don't  think  you  will 
require  a  cicerone  for  this  church,  Mr. 
Cheviott,"  and,  before  he  could  reply,  she 
was  gone.  Gone — to  try  to  smile  when 
she  thought  her  heart  was  breaking,  to 
seem  cheerful  and  merry  when  over  and 
over  again  there  rang  through  her  brain 
the  cruel  words — ■"  He  never  cared  for 
me,  he  says  himself  it  was  an  infatuation. 
•  He  is  ashamed  to  remember  it ;  oh  no,  he 
never  really  cared  for  me,  or  else  my  own 
words  turned  his  love  into  contempt  and 
dislike — and  what  wonder  !" 

Two  or  three  days  after  Lilias's  mar- 
riage  Mary   heard    from   Alys    Cheviott. 
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Slie  and  her  brother  were  leaving  Eng- 
land almost  immediately,  she  said,  for 
several  months.  The  letter  was  kind  and 
affectionate,  but  it  did  not  even  allude  to 
the  possibility  of  her  seeing  Mary  before 
they  left. 

'*  Good-bye,  Alys,"  said  Mary,  as  she 
folded  it  up,  and  one  or  two  hot  tears  fell 
in  the  envelope.  "  Good-bye,  dear  Alys  ; 
and  good-bye  to  the  prize  I  threw  from 
me,  when  it  might  have  been  mine— surely 
the  best  chance  of  happiness  that  ever 
woman  was  offered !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  FAREWELL  VISIT  TO  EOMAHY. 

"  He  desired  in  a  wife  an  intellect  that,  if  not  equal 
to  his  own,  could  become  so  by  sympathy — a  union  of 
high  culture  and  noble  aspiration,  and  yet  of  loving 
womanly  sweetness  which  a  man  seldom  finds  out  of 
books  ;  and  when  he  does  find  it  perhaps  it  does  not 
wear  the  sort  of  face  that  he  fancies." 

The  Parisians. 

rriHE  Westerns  were  not  to  spend  this 
-■-  Winter  at  Marsliover.  It  was  too 
cold  for  Mr.  Western,  and  so  was  Hatlier- 
court.  A  house,  therefore,  for  the  worst 
of  the  season  had  been  taken  at  Bourne- 
mouth, and  there  old  Mr.  Brooke  had 
promised  to  spend  with  them  his  other- 
wise solitary  Christmas. 
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*'  I'm  SO  glad  you  are  going  to  Bourne- 
mouth/' said  Mrs.  Greville  one  day,  a  few 
weeks  after  Lilias's  marriage,  wlien  she 
had  driven  over  to  say  good-bye  to  her 
old  friends  before  they  left ;  *^  it  is  such  a 
nice  cheerful  place,  and  plenty  going  on 
there.  Quite  a  pleasant  little  society.  It 
will  be  an  advantage  for  the  girls  if,  as 
Mrs.  Brabazon  tells  me,  they  are  to  be 
in  town  next  year." 

"  But  Alexa  and  Josephine  will  not  be 
at  Bournemouth  except  for  a  week  at 
Christmas,"  said  Mary.  ^'  They  will  be 
at  school." 

"And  Alexa  is  too  young  to  go  out  for 
at  least  another  year,"  said  Mrs.  Western. 

"  But  there  is  Mary.  You  are  not 
going  to  school  again,  are  you,  Mary?" 
said  Mrs.  Greville,  laughingly,  turning  to 
her. 

"  I  almost  wish  I  were  !"    she  replied. 
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"  excepting  that  I  should  not  like  to  leave 
mother.  But  I  shall  not  go  out  at  all, 
clear  Mrs.  Greville,  either  at  Bournemouth 
or  in  town.     I  don't  care  for  society." 

*'  How  can  you  tell  till  you  have  tried  ?" 
said  her  friend. 

*' That's  just  it.  I  don't  know  anything 
at  all  about  it,  and  I  feel  too  old  to  get 
into  the  way  of  it." 

"  Mary  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Greville  ; 
"  what  an  idea !  At  one-and-twenty," 
and  even  Mrs.  Western  looked  slightly 
surprised. 

"  I  can  understand  your  thinking  you 
will  never  care  for  things  of  the  kind 
much,  and  I  daresay  you  never  will," 
Mary's  mother  observed.  "  But  if  not 
for  your  own,  it  may  for  others'  sakes — for 
your  younger  sisters' — be  necessary  for 
you  to  go  a  little  into  society." 

"Ah,    well — not   at   present,    any  way, 
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and  possibly  never,"  said  Mary.  "  Alexa 
would  make  a  much  better  Miss  "Western 
than  I." 

Mrs.  Greville  smiled. 

"Are  you  tired  of  your  honours  al- 
ready, Mary?"  she  said.  ''Well,  who 
knows !" 

'*!  didn't  mean — "  began  Mary,  flush- 
ing slightly,  ''  besides,  it  has  always  been 
settled  that  I  was  the  old  maid  of  the 
family." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Greville.  "  That 
reminds  me  you  will  find  some  old  friends 
at  Bournemouth — the  Morpeths ;  you 
don't  know,  Mary,  what  an  impression  you 
made  on  Vance  Morpeth." 

Mary  looked  annoyed.  "  That  boy !" 
she  exclaimed,  hastily,  ''  my  dear  Mrs. 
Greville " 

"  He  isn't  a  boy — he  is  five-and-twenty," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Greville,  slightly  ruffled. 
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'^  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  noWj 
witli  your  present  prospects  you  might 
not  be  justified  in — well,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  though  not  a  very  refined  one,  in 
*  looking  higher.' " 

"Dear  Mrs.  Greville!"  exclaimed  both 
Mary  and  her  mother  together.  ^^  Dorit 
say  things  like  that,  please^''  Mary  went 
on.  "You  don't  really  think  that  I  would 
be  influenced  by  that  kind  of  considera- 
tion ? — you  don't  think  so  poorly  of 
me?" 

''No,  my  dear,  I  do  not.  I  think  you 
and  all  of  you  a  great  deal  too  unworldly ; 
I  wish,  for  your  own  sakes,  you  luere  a 
little  more  influenced  by  considerations  of 
that  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Greville,  nodding 
her  head  sagaciously,  and  just  then,  some 
one  calling  Mrs.  Western  from  the  room, 
she  went  on  in  a  lower  voice,  "  Why  are 
you  so  desperately  cold  to  Mr.  Cheviott, 
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my  dear  ?  Do  you  really  dislike  him  so 
hopelessly  ?" 

"  Who  said  I  disliked  him  ?"  exclaimed 
Mary,  sharply,  and  the  slight  extra  colour 
on  her  cheeks  deepened  now  into  hot, 
angry  crimson. 

'^My  dear  !  Don't  be  so  fierce.  Surely 
you  can't  have  forgotten  all  the  things 
you  yourself  said  against  him.  Why,  you 
would  not  even  go  to  see  through  Eomary 
till  I.coaxed  you  into  it — just  because  it  was 
his  house.  I  assure  you  your  aversion  to 
him  became  quite  a  joke  among  us — Vance 
Morpeth  always  speaks  of  him  as  your 
hete  noire,'^ 

Mary  was  silent.  What  else  could  she 
be? 

''  I  only  wish  you  had  7iot  expressed 
your  dislike  to  or  before  mo/'  continued 
Mrs.  Greville.  ^'  I  should  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  been  able  to  say  that  / 
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had  never  heard  of  it  when  Alys  Cheviott 
told  me  how  it  had  distressed  and  disap- 
pointed her." 

"Did  Alys  speak  of  it?"  said  Mary,  sur- 
prised and  a  little  annoyed. 

"  Yes,  to  me — not  to  anyone  else.  You 
need  not  be  indignant  at  it,  Mary.  It 
came  about  quite  naturally.  You  know 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  her  this  Sum- 
mer while  you  were  all  at  Marshover. 
She  seemed  to  like  my  going  over  there, 
and  she  has  been  very  lonely,  poor  girl. 
That  aunt  of  hers  is  such  a  goose  !  And 
one  day  she  was  asking  me  all  about  you, 
and  she  added  quite  naturally  how  much 
she  wished  you  would  sometimes  go  to 
see  her." 

'^  But  I  was  away,"  pleaded  Mary,  not 
quite  honestly. 

^'  Yes,  just  then  ;  but  you  had  been  at 
home  quite  long  enough  to  go  if  you  had 
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wished,  and  that  was  Alys's  disappoint- 
ment. She  told  me  that  almost  her  first 
thought,  when  everything  was  cleared  up  be- 
tween Lilias  and  Captain  Beverley,  was, 
^  And  now  I  shall  be  able  to  see  Mary,' 
thinking,  of  course,  that  when  you  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Cheviott's  dread  had  been 
altogether  unselfish — fear  of  Arthur's 
ruining  himself  by  disobeying  the  will — you 
would  at  once  lose  your  dislike  to  him." 

"  And  what  does  she  now  think  ?"  asked 
Mary. 

''  She  doesn't  know  what  to  think.  She 
fears  that  in  some  way  Mr.  Cheviott  has 
so  deeply  offended  you  that  your  dislike — 
prejudice — whatever  it  is — to  him,  is  in- 
curable." 

Again,  for  a  moment,  Mary  was  silent. 
Then  she  said,  hesitatingly, 

"  Has  she — do  you  think,  Mrs.  Gre- 
ville — said  anything  of  this  to  Mr.. 
Cheviott?" 
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''I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Greville. 
"  But  of  course,  my  dear  Mary,  you  can- 
not pretend  to  be  so  modest  as  to  fancy 
that  your  staying  away  from  them — from 
Alys,  at  least — in  this  marked  way,  cannot 
have  attracted  attention.  After  the  service 
you  did  them — the  great  obligation  you 
put  them  under  to  you,  and  Alys's  con- 
stantly expressed  affection  and  gratitude 
— your  refusing  to  go  to  her,  when  she 
couldnt  come  to  you,  was  a  very  strong 
measure.  And,  to  speak  plainly,  unless 
you  had  the  very  strongest  reasons  for  it, 
I  think  it  was  very  unkind  to  that  poor 
girl.'' 

-  Mary,  for  some  little  time  past,  had 
been  believing  her  punishment  complete. 
Now,  as  Mrs.  Greville  spoke,  she  realised  ' 
that  it  had  not  been  so.  She  had  been 
cruel  to  Alys ;  she  had  allowed  her  own 
feelings — her  mortification  at  the  past,  her 
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proud  terror  of  possible  misapprelieiisioii 
in  the  future — to  over-ride  wliat  was  the 
clearest  and  plainest  of  duties.  ''  I  am 
not  worthy  to  be  called  a  friend,"  she  said 
to  herself,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she 
turned  to  Mrs.  Greville. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  gently,  "  for 
what  you  have  said.  It  will  not  have 
been  in  vain." 

And  Mrs.  Greville  kissed  and  told  her  if 
she  were  proud  and  prejudiced  she  was 
also  honest  and  magnanimous.  And  then 
the  good  lady  drove  herself  home  in  her 
pony-carriage  with  a  comfortable  feeling 
of  self-satisfaction,  and  a  vague,  not  un- 
pleasing  suspicion  that  she  might  turn 
out  to  have  been  a  sort  of  "Deus  ex 
machina,"  or  "benevolent  fairy  god- 
mother, we'll  say,"  she  added  to  herself, 
not  feeling  quite  sure  of  the  Latin  of  the 
first  phrase,  or  that  it  did  not  savour  a 
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little  of  profanity,  ''just  to   give   a  little 
shove  to  affairs  at  the  right  moment." 

All  day  Mary  thought  and  thought  over 
what  she  should  do.  Could  she  get  to  see 
Alys,  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  for  the 
Cheviotts,  if  they  had  not  already  done 
so,  must  be  on  the  eve  of  quitting  Eomary 
for  the  Winter  ?  Should  she  write  to  Mrs. 
Greville  and  ask  her  to  convey  some 
message?  Should  she — so  many  months 
had  passed  since  she  had  seen  Alys  that  a 
little  further  delay  could  be  of  small  con- 
sequence— should  she  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Lilias,  and  asking  her  to 
explain  ?  To  explain  what,  and  how  ?  Ah  ! 
no,  explanation  of  any  kind  was  impossi- 
ble, and  the  necessity  for  it  she  had  nothing 
but  her  own  foolish  conduct  to  thank  for. 

At  last "  I  will  attempt  no  explanation, 

no   excuse,    or    palliation,"    she    decided, 
''  Alys  is  generosity  itself.     I  will  trust  her 
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by  asking  her  to  trust  me."  .  And  that 
same  evening  she  wrote  to  her  a  few  simple 
words,  which  she  felt  to  be  all  she  could 
say. 

"My  dear  Alys,"  she  said,  "will  you 
forgive  me  ?  I  see  now  that  I  have  made 
a  grievous  mistake,  done  a  wrong  and  cruel 
thing  in  never  going  to  see  you  all  this 
time.  This  knowledge  has  come  to  me 
suddenly  and  startlingly,  and  I  cannot 
rest  till  I  write  to  you.  I  cannot  explain 
to  you  what  has  distorted  my  way  of  see- 
ing things,  but  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me, 
and  to  believe  that,  selfishly  and  unkindly 
as  I  have  acted,  there  has  not  been  a  day, 
scarcely  an  hour,  since  we  were  together 
in  which  I  have  not  thought  of  you. 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

'*Mary  Western." 

And  when  this  letter  was  written  and 

VOL.  III.  u 
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sent,  Mary,  felt  happier  than  she  had  done 
for  a  long  time.  Was  it  all  ''the  reward 
of  a  good  conscience  ?'*  Was  there  not 
deep  down,  unrecognised,  in  a  comer  of 
her  ''  inner  consciousness,"  wherever  that 
debateable  land  may  be,  a  hope,  a  possibil- 
ity of  a  hope  rather,  that  Mrs.  Greville's 
statement,  to  some  extent,  explained  the 
change  in  Mr.  Cheviott's  manner  ?  What 
if  Alys,  after  all,  had  been  the  innocent 
marplot — suggesting  to  her  brother  in  her 
disappointment  that  the  ^'  all  coming 
right "  of  Lilias's  affairs  had  not  resulted 
in  a  complete  change  of  attitude  on  Mary's 
part ;  that  her  dislike  to  him  must  be  even 
deeper  founded  than  could  be  explained  by 
her  mis  judgment  of  his  conduct  towards 
her  sister  ?  What  if  they  had  both  been  at 
cross-purposes — each  attributing  to  the 
other  a  prejudice  that  no  longer  existed — 
which,  indeed,  Mary  had  done  nothing  to 
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remove  his  belief  in  on  lier  part — which, 
as  existing  on  his  side  towards  her,  she 
had  imagined  to  have  yielded  temporarily 
to  what  he  himself  had  described  as  an 
*'  infatuation,"  but  to  return  with  tenfold 
strength? 

All  this  she  did  not  say  to  herself  in 
distinct  words,  but  the  suggestion  had 
taken  root  in  her  heart,  and  was  not  to  be 
dislodged.  And  though  days  grew  into 
weeks  before  there  came  from  Alys  an 
answer  to  her  letter  Mary  went  about 
through  those  weeks  with  lightened  steps 
and  hopeful  eyes.  She  could  not  distrust 
Alys,  she  told  herself;  and  her  mother, 
seeing  her  so  cheerful,  congratulated  her- 
self that  Mary  was  '^  getting  over  "  the 
loss  of  Lilias,  which  she  had  been  beofin- 
ning  to  fear  had  greatly  depressed  her. 

Alys's  letter,  when  it  did  come,  was  all 
that  Mary  had  expected  and  more,  much 

u2 
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more  than  she  felt  herself  to  have  de- 
served. 

^'  I  will  not  ask  you  to  explain  any- 
thing," wrote  Alys,  ''  I  am  more  than 
satisfied.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  change 
it  makes  in  my  life  to  be  able  to  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  you  as  much  and  as  often 
as  you  can  be  spared  to  me.  It  will  help 
me  to  be  patient,  and  to  try  to  get  strong 
again.  I  am  likely  to  be  much  alone  when 
we  return  to  England,  for  Laurence  is 
thinking  of  letting  Romary  and  taking  a 
house  for  me  somewhere  not  very  far  from 
town.  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  dislike 
to  a  country  life,  and  says  he  thinks  he 
would  be  better  if  he  had  '  more  to  do.'  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  that  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  for  I  have  never  known  him  idle 
for  half  an  hour." 

Mary  gave  a  little  sigh  as  she  folded  up 
the  letter — that  was  all.     And  soon  after 
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came  on  tlie  time  for  the  family  move  to 
Bournemouth,  and  with  a  strange  feehng 
of  regret  she  again  said  good-bye  to 
Hathercourt. 

The  Winter  passed,  uneventfully  enough 
on  the  whole.  There  was  a  flying  visit  from 
Lilias  and  her  husband  on  their  way  back 
from  Italy  to  the  small  country-house  that 
was  to  be  their  home  for  the  next  two 
years ;  there  were  old  Mr.  Brooke  and 
Mrs.  Brabazon  and  the  two  school-girls, 
Alexa  and  Josey,  for  Christmas;  there 
were,  for  Mary,  very  occasional  glimpses  of 
Bournemouth  society ;  but  with  these  ex- 
ceptions her  daily  life  was  what  many  girls 
of  her  age  would  have  considered  very  mo- 
notonous. She  did  not  seem  to  find  it  so, 
however ;  she  appeared,  indeed,  what  Lilias 
called  so  ^'aggravatingly  contented  "  that 
she  owned  to  Arthur,  with  a  sigh,  that, 
after  all,  she  greatly  feared  that  the  family 
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prophecy  about  Mary  was  going  to  turn 
out  true. 

"  At  one-and-twenty,"  sbe  said,  lugu- 
briously, "  she  really  seems  to  he  steadily 
developing  into  an  old  maid." 

"Wait  a  little,"  said  Arthur.  '^Mrs. 
Brabazon  is  determined  to  have  her  in 
town  for  some  weeks.  There  is  still  hope 
of  Mary's  proving  to  be  not  altogether 
superior  to  youthful  vanities  and  frivol- 
ities." 

"Very  little,  I  fear/'  said  Lilias,  half 
smiling,  half  provoked. 

Mrs.  Brabazon  had  her  way — Mary  did 
go  to  town,  and,  after  her  own  fashion, 
enjoyed  herself.  She  was  generally  liked, 
in  some  cases  specially  admired,  but  that 
was  all.  She  gently  repulsed  all  approach 
to  anything  more,  and,  though  grateful  to 
Mrs.  Brabazon,  perplexed  her  by  her  calm 
equability  in  the  midst  of  a  life  novel  and 
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exciting  enough  to  have  turned  a  less 
philosophical  young  head.  If,  indeed,  it 
were  '*  all  philosophy,"  thought  Mary's 
shrewd  cousin,  and  not,  to  some  extent, 
pre-occupation  ? 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  April — 
Mary  had  been  six  weeks  in  town — there 
came  a  letter  from  Bournemouth,  asking 
her,  if  possible,  to  go  to  Hathercourt  for  a 
day  or  two,  to  make  some  arrangements 
preparatory  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Western's 
return  there,  ^'  which,"  wrote  her  mother, 
"no  one  but  you,  dear  Mary,  can  see  to 
satisfactorily,  sorry  as  I  am  to  interrupt 
your  pleasant  visit." 

Mrs.  Brabazon  was  somewhat  put  out. . 
She  had  two  or  three  specially  desirable 
engagements  for  the  next  few  days ;  but, 
though  Mary  heartily  expressed  her  regret 
at  the  summons  being,  from  her  hostess's 
point  of  view,  thus  ill-timed,  she  owned  to 
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herself  ratlier  enjoying  tlie  prospect  than 
otherwise. 

*'I  am  an  incurable  country  cousin,  dear 
Mrs.  Brabazon,"  she  said,  ''you  will  have 
more  satisfaction  in  every  way  with  Alexa, 
if  you  are  kind  enough  to  take  charge  of 
her  next  year." 

"  And  where  do  you  intend  to  be  then  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Brabazon,  amused,  in  spite  of 
herself,  at  Mary's  tone. 

"  I  shall  have  retired  to  my  own  corner. 
I  have  always  been  told  I  should  be  an  old 
maid,"  said  Mary,  laughingly. 

And  two  days  later  found  her  at  Uxley. 
She  was  not  to  stay  at  Hathercourt,  the 
Eectory  being  just  released  from  the  hands 
of  painters  and  decorators,  and  unfit  for 
habitation,  and  Mrs.  Greville  delighted  to 
seize  the  chance  of  a  visit  from  one  of  her 
old  favourites. 

The  day  before  that  fixed  for  Mary's  re- 
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turn  to  town  Mrs.  Greville  came  into  the 
drawing-room  with  a  note  in  her  hand. 

*'You  have  quite  finished  at  Hather- 
court,  you  are  sure  ?"  she  said,  '*  you  don't 
need  to  go  over  again?" 

"Oh  no,  thank  you,"  said  Mary,  "there 
is  nothing  more  for  me  to  do.  I  am  quite 
at  your  disposal  for  the  rest  of  my  time. 
Is  there  anything  you  want  to  do  this 
afternoon?" 

"  Nothing  much — only  to  drive  over  to 
Eomary,"  said  Mrs.  Greville.  ^'  I  have  a 
note  from  poor  old  Mrs.  Golding,  saying 
that  she  would  be  so  thankful  to  see  me. 
She  is  really  ill,  and  quite  upset  with  the 
idea  of  leaving  Homary.  She  has  only 
just  heard,  definitely,  from  Mr.  Cheviott 
about  it,  as  she  kept  hoping  he  would 
change  his  mind." 

"  Shall  I  not  be  in  the  way  if  I  come 
with  you ;  I  don't  in  the  least  mind  stay- 
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ing    alone?"    said    Mary,    diplomatically. 

"  Oh  dear,  no !"  replied  Mrs.  Greville, 
who  had  not  perceived  the  slight  shadow 
that  had  stolen  across  Mary's  face  at  the 
mention  of  Romary,  "the  fact  is  I  want 
you,  for  the  boy  cannot  come  this  after- 
noon, and  I  don't  like  driving  quite  so  far 
alone." 

Mary  resigned  herself  with  outside  cheer- 
fulness, but  some  inward  misgiving. 

*^  I  would  rather  never  have  gone  near 
Eomary  again,"  she  said  to  herself ;  ^'  how- 
ever, I  need  not  go  into  the  house,  and  it 
will  be  a  sort  of  good-bye  to  the  place,  and 
with  it  to  a  great  deal  besides." 
•  For,  of  late,  she  had  grown  less  hopeful. 
Alys  had  written  once  again,  and,  to  this 
second  letter,  Mary  had  replied.  But  that 
was  months  ago,  and  she  had  heard  no 
more;  and,  though  nothing  could  make 
her  distrust  Alys's  affection,  she  was  be- 
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ginning  to  fear  that  their  gradually  drift- 
ing apart  was  unavoidable. 

"  Thinking  of  me  as  her  brother  does," 
said  Mary  to  herself,  '4t  is  not  possible 
that  she  and  I  can  have  much  intercourse. 
It  was  insane  of  me  to  hope  for  it." 

When  Mrs.  Greville's  pony-carriage 
drove  up  to  the  house,  Mary  asked  leave 
to  stay  outside. 

"  I  shall  be  quite  happy  wandering 
about  by  myself,"  she  said,  "and  Mrs. 
Golding  will  prefer  seeing  you  without 
a  stranger.  How  long  shall  you  be — an 
hour?" 

*' Possibly  two,"  replied  Mrs.  Greville, 
laughing,  "  there  is  no  getting  away  from 
the  old  body  sometimes.  And  as  I  shall 
not  see  her  many  more  times  I  should  like 
to  pay  her  a  good  long  visit." 

"Don't  hurry,  then,"  said  Mary.  "I 
shall  be  all  right." 
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It  was  a  very  lovely  day.  Romary  look- 
ed to  mucli  greater  advantage  than  the 
last  time  Mary  had  been  there.  It  had 
then  been  mid-Winter  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  trees  and 
the  grass  were  concerned.  Now  it  was 
the  most  suggestively  beautiful  season  of 
the  year — Spring-time  far  enough  advanced 
to  have  much  perfection  of  loveliness  of 
its  own,  besides  the  rich  promise  of  greater 
things  yet  to  come.  Mary  had  not  before 
realised  how  pretty  Romary  was. 

'^  I  wonder  they  can  think  of  leaving 
it,"  she  said  to  herself,  half  sadly.  She 
had  sauntered  round  the  west  front  of  the 
house,  along  a  terrace  overlooking  a  sort 
of  Italian  garden,  when,  turning  sud- 
denly another  corner,  she  came  upon  a 
well-remembered  scene — the  thick-growing 
shrubbery  through  which  ran  the  foot-path 
leading  to  the  private  entrance  near   the 
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haunted  room.  With  a  curious  mixture  of 
feelings  Mary  stood  still  for  a  moment,  re- 
calling with  a  strange  fascination  the 
sensations  with  which  she  had  last  hurried 
along  the  little  path.  Then  she  slowly 
walked  on. 

Bright  as  the  day  was,  it  seemed  dusk 
in  the  shrubbery. 

''It  really  is  rather  a  creepy  place," 
thought  Mary,  "  one  might  expect  to  meet 
any  kind  of  ghost  hereabouts." 

And  as  if  the  thought  had  conjured  up 
some  corroboration  of  her  words,  at  that 
moment  in  the  narrow  vista  of  the  path 
before  her  there  appeared  a  figure  ap- 
proaching in  her  direction.  For  one  in- 
stant Mary  started  with  a  half-thrill  of 
nervous  apprehension — was  she  really  the 
victim  of  some  delusion  of  her  own  fancy  ? 
— then  she  looked  again  to  feel  but 
increased  bewilderment  as  she  more  clear- 
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ly  recognised  the  figure.  How  could  it  be 
Mr.  Cheviott  ?  Was  he  not  most  certainly 
still  at  Hyeres?  Had  not  Mrs.  Greville 
told  her  so  that  very  morning  ? 

There  was  just  this  one  flaw  in  her 
argument — the  person  now  rapidly  near- 
ino^  her  ivas  Mr.  Cheviott !  And  when 
Mary  became  convinced  of  this  her  first 
sensation  of  amazement  gave  way  to 
scarcely  less  perplexing  annoyance  and 
vexation  at  being  again  met  by  him  as  an 
uninvited  intruder  on  his  own  domain. 

"  Was  there  ever  anything  so  awkward  ?" 
thought  Mary,  "  was  ever  anyone  so  un- 
lucky as  I  ?"  she  repeated,  proudly  stifling 
the  quick  flash  of  gladness  at  meeting  him 
again  anywhere,  under  any  circumstances. 
And  so  overwhelmed  was  she  by  her  own 
exaggerated  self-consciousness  that  when 
in  another  moment  with  outstretched  hand 
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he  stood  before  lier,  she  did  not  even  notice 
the  bright  look  of  pleasure  that  lighted  up 
his  face,  or  hear  the  one  word,  "  Mary  /" 
with  which  he  met  her. 

Whether  she  shook  hands  or  not  she  did 
not  know.  She  felt  only  that  her  heart 
was  beating  to  suffocation,  and  her  face 
crimson  as  she  exclaimed,  confusedly, 

''Mr.  Cheviott!  I  had  not  the  least 
idea  that  you  were  here — in  England  even. 
I  only  came  over  with  Mrs.  Greville — I  am 

so  vexed — so  ashamed If  I  had  had 

any  idea "     Then  she  stopped,  feeling 

as  if  she  had  only  made  bad  worse.  Mr. 
Cheviott  looked  at  her. 

"  If  you  had  had  any  idea  I  was  any- 
where near  here  you  would  have  flown  to 
the  Land's  End  or  John  o'  Groat's  House  to 
avoid  me — is  that  it  ?"  he  said,  and  whether  ^ 
he  spoke  bitterly  or  in  half  jest  to  cover 
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some  underlying  feeling,  Mary  really  could 
not  tell.  Slie  turned  away  her  head  and 
did  not  speak. 

"  If  he  takes  that  tone,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, '*I  shall — I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do." 

' '  Won't  you  answer  me  ?  Mary,  you 
must,'''  he  said,  passionately,  facing  round 
upon  her — half  unconsciously  she  had 
walked  on,  and  he  had  kept  abreast  of  her 
— and  taking  both  her  hands  in  his — "  Do 
you  hate  me,  Mary,  or  do  you  not  ?"  he 
said.  "  I  am  not  a  proud  man,  you  see,  or 
else  my  love  for  you  has  cast  out  my  pride ; 
perhaps  you  will  despise  me  for  it,  for  a 
second  time  daring  to — but  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  it.  I  came  back  to  England  on 
purpose  to  be  sure.  At  least,  you  must 
see  that  my  love  is  no  light  matter,  and — 
oh !  child,  tell  me — do  you  hate  me  ?  Look 
up  and  tell  me." 
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He  had  changed  his  tone  to  one  of  such 
earnest  appeal  that  Mary  trembled  as  he 
spoke.  But  when  she  tried  to  look  up  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  words  she 
wanted  would  not  come. 

"  Hate  you  ?"  was  all  she  could  say. 

But  it  was  enough.  He  looked  at  her 
as  if  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say — Mary — do  you 
mean  that  you  love  me  ?  And  all  this 
time " 

A  smile  broke  through  her  tears. 

"Can't  you  believe  it?"  she  said.  "At 
least,  you  may  absolve  me  from  having 
ever  told  you  anything  but  the  plain  truth 
as  to  my  feelings  towards  you,"  she  added. 

Then  he,  too,  smiled. 

"  But,"  she  added,  "  the  last  time  we 
met,  you  yourself  called  it  an  *  infatuation.' 
I  thought  you  had  grown  ashamed  of  it." 

"  Ashamed  of  it,"  he  repeated,  "  ashamed 
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of  loving  you?  My  darling!  Ashamed 
of  my  reckless  inconsideration  for  your 
feelings  ? — yes,  I  Had  reason  to  be  that. 
And  an  infatuation  it  certainly  did  seem, 
to  believe  tbat  tliere  was  any  possibility 
of  your  ever  learning  to  care  for  me,  for 
tliere  were  all  tbose  months  of  disappoint- 
ment after  my  conduct  in  that  wretched 
complication  had  been  cleared  up,  and  day 
by  day  Alys  hoped,  and  I  hoped,  for  some 
sign  from  you.  And  then  what  you  said 
to  me  the  day  of  the  marriage,  I  looked 
upon  as  merely  wrung  from  you  by  your 
brave  conscientiousness — that  made  you 
feel  your  acknowledgment  of  mistake  was 
due  even  to  me.     Do  you  see  ?" 

''Yes,"  said  Mary;  ''but,"  she  added, 
shyly,  ''  what  made  you  change  ?" 

"  Your  letter  to  Alys  partly ;  by-the-by, 
you  have  to  tell  me  how  you  came  to 
change  so  as  to  write  it  ?     And  then — I 
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don't  know  liow  it  was — I  felt  my  case  so 
desperate ;  I  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  oh, 
Mary,  what  an  inestimable  possibility  to 
gain !  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  once 
more,  and  as  soon  as  I  conld  leave  Alys  I 
came  home,  never  hoping,  however,  to  see 
you  here — in  the  very  lion's  den  !" 
^'  Does  Alys  know  why  you  came  ?" 
''  No,  I  would  never  have  told  her,  or 
anyone,  had  I  failed.     But  to  think  that  I 

have  won  ! Mary,  I  never  before  in 

all  my  life  dreamt  of  such  happiness.  I 
have  everything  that  makes  life  worth 
having  given  to  me  in  you.  And,  do  you 
know,"  he  added,  with  a  sort  of  boyish 
naivete,  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  realised  how 
wonderfully  pretty  you  are  ?  What  have 
you  been  doing  to  yourself  ?" 

Mary  laughed — a  happy,  heartful  laugh 
that  fully  vindicated  the  youthfulness  she 
had  begun  to  believe  a  thing  of  the  past. 

x2 
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She  was  not  above  feeling  deliglit  at  his 
thinking  her  pretty. 

"It  is  your  eyes,  I  think,"  he  said. 
"They  were  always  nice,  sweet,  honest 
eyes,  but  now  something  else  has  come 
into  them.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Guess,"  whispered  Mary.  "  I  don't 
think  it  was  there  this  morning." 

"It  wasn't  your  beauty  I  ever  thought 
the  most  of,"  he  said.  "  It  reminds  me 
of  something  I  read  the  other  day,  that 
when  a  man  does  find  his  ideal  it  is  sure 
'  not  to  wear  the  face  he  fancies.'  But  I 
have  got  it  all,  face  too  !" 

"And  now,"  said  Mary,  "  please  go 
away.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Greville  is  ready, 
and  I  don't  want  to  keep  her  waiting." 

Mr.  Cheviott's  countenance  fell. 

"  Mayn't  I  come  with  you  to  meet  her  ? 
Won't  you  tell  her  ?"  he  said. 

"  Not  before  you  r  said  Mary,  laughing. 
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"  But  I  will  tell  her— I  should  like  to  tell 
some  one,"  she  added,  girlishly. 

''  And  when  can  I  see  you  ?" 

"  To-morrow  morning.  Come  to  Uxley 
early  if  you  can.  I  am  not  leaving  till 
the  afternoon.  And  then  we  can  fix  about 
— about  your  going  to  see  them  at  Bourne- 
mouth, and  all  that." 

''  But  1  would  like  to  tell  some  one, 
too,  this  very  minute,  at  once,  and  I  have 
no  one.  What  shall  I  do  ?"  he  said,  rue- 
fully. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Golding,"  said  Mary,  mis- 
chievously, and  before  he  could  stop  her, 
she  had  turned  and  was  running  at  full 
speed  along  the  shrubbery  path,  back  to 
the  front  of  the  house,  where,  sure  enough, 
Mrs.  Greville  and  the  pony-carriage  were 
waiting. 

Ten  minutes  after,  Mr.  Cheviott  entered 
the  old  housekeeper's  room. 
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''Mrs.  Golding,"  lie  said,    "I    am    not 

so    sure  that   I   shall    let    Romary   after 
all ! " 


THE  END. 
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favourable   specimen  of  Mr.   Dixon's  power.s.    It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history." — 
Athengeum. 

"In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pains 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  insight." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  'History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  history.  The  author  has  consulted  a  number  of  original 
sources  of  information — in  particular  the  archives  at  Simancas.  Alcala,  and  Venice. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style,  singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic — 
is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.  Some  of  the  incidental  description3 
veach  a  very  high  level  of  picturesque  power." — Daily  News. 

"  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  new  work,  has  chosen  a  theme  at  once  intrinsi- 
cally interesting,  and  admirably  fit  for  illustration  by  his  practised  and  brilliant 
pen.  The  lives  of  Catharine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  BolejTi  give  ample  scope  to  a 
writer  so  clear  and  vivid  in  his  descriptions,  so  lifelike  Ln  his  portraiture,  so  de- 
cided in  his  judgment,  and  whose  sparkling  vivacity  of  style  can  be  shaded  off, 
•when  necessary,  by  such  delicate  touches  of  tenderness  and  patho.s.  For  pleasant 
reading  and  very  effective  writing  we  can  warmly  commend  Mr.  Dixon's  volumes." 
Daily  Telegrajih. 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  TWO 

QUEENS :  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 
By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.   Second  Edition.   Demy  8vo.     Price  SOs. 

Completing  the  Work. 

"  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  '  History  of  two  Queens '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  the 
student,  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Eveiy  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  story  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should 
be  found  in  every  library."'— Posi. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  pre-eminently  the  art  of  interesting  his  readers.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  nai-rative  of  considerable  value,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and 
written  with  power  and  picturesque  e&ecV— Daily  Neics. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder   of 

Pennsylvania.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  A  New  Library  Edition. 
1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.  123. 
"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  William  Peuu '  is,  perhap.^,  the  best  of  his  hooks.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England." — Examiner. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixox.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     SOs. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
and  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  eiiect"— Saturday  Rcvietc. 
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COACHING  ;  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Eoad.    By 

Lord  Williaii  Pitt  Lennox,  Author  of  "  Celebrities  I  have 
Known,"  &c.  Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, K.G.,  President,  and  the  Members  of  the  Coaching 
Club.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     I5s. 

"  Lord  William's  book  is  genial,  discursive,  and  gossipy.  "We  are  indebted  to  the 
^author's  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories,  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
some  of  the  more  famous  dragsmen.  Nor  does  Lord  William  by  any  means  limit 
himself  to  the  English  roads,  and  English  coaches.  Bianconi's  Irish  cars,  the  con- 
tinental diligences,  with  anecdotes  of  His  Grace  of  Wellington,  when  Lord  William 
was  acting  as  his  aide-de-camp  during  the  occupation  of  Paris,  with  many  other 
matters  more  or  less  germane  to  his  subject,  are  all  brought  in  more  or  less 
naturally.  Altogether  his  volume,  with  the  variety  of  its  contents,  will  be  found 
pleasant  reading." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  from  1809  to 

1816.  By  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
"Itwasahappy  thought  that  impelled  ilajor  Loftus  to  give  us  these  reminis- 
cences of  'the  old  war,'  which  still  retains  so  strong  a  hold  on  our  sympathies. 
Every  word  from  an  intelligent  actor  in  these  stirring  scenes  is  now  valuable. 
Major  Loftus  played  the  part  allotted  to  him  with  honour  and  ability,  and  he 
relates  the  story  of  his  sea  life  with  spirit  and  vigour.  Some  of  his  sea  stories  are 
as  laughable  as  anything  in  'Peter  Simple,' while  many  of  his  adventures  on 
(Shore  remind  us  of  Charles  Lever  in  his  freshest  days.  During  his  sea  life 
Major  Loftus  became  acquainted  with  many  distinguished  persons.  Besides  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince  Eegent,  and  William  IV.,  he  was  brought  into 
personal  relation  with  the  allied  Sovereigns,  the  Due  D'Angouleme,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  A  more  genial,  pleasant,  wholesome  book  we 
have  not  often  read." — Standard. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  from 

HIS    diaries   and    correspondence.      By    His  Wife. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.  21s. 
"  This  life  of  Moscbeles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les'  diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czerny, 
Spontini,  Rossini,  Auber,  Halevy,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  P. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  C.  Klingeraann,  Lablache,  Dragouetti,  Sontag,  Persian!, 
Malibran,  Paganmi,  Rachel,  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Donzelli,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  Baton  (Mrs.  Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg, 
Berlioz,  Velluti,  C.  Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their 
time,  will  recall  a  flood  of  recollections.  It  was  a  delicate  task  for  Madame  Mos- 
cbeles to  select  from  the  diaries  in  reference  to  living  persons,  but  her  extracts  have 
been  judiciously  made.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future' audits  disciples,  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Ruben- 
stein,  Dr.  von  Blilow,  Litolff,  &c.,  whether  as  composert^  or  executants,  are  m  a 
liberal  spirit.  He  recognizes  cheerfully  the  talents  of  oar  native  artists.  Sir  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Mr.  Macfarren,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Mr.  John  Baruett,  Mr. 
HuUah,  Mrs.  Shaw,  'Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The  celebrities  with  whom  Moscheles 
came  in  contact,  include  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bunsens,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  the  Third,  Humboldt,  Henry  Heine, 
Thomas  More,  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Prof.  Wolf,  &c.  In- 
deed, the  two  volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes."— /l</i€rt;e«//i. 
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VOLS.  I.  &  11.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo.  30s. 
From  the  Times:— "All  the  civilized  world— English,  Continental,  and  Ame- 
rican—takes an  interest  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  is  the  stage 
upon  which  has  been  enacted  some  of  the  grandest  dramas  and  saddest  tragedies 
in  our  national  annals.  If,  in  imagination,  we  take  our  stand  on  those  time-worn 
walls,  and  let  century  after  century  flit  past  us,  we  shall  see  in  due  succession  the 
majority  of  the  most  famous  men  and  lovely  women  of  England  in  the  olden  time. 
We  shall  see  them  .iesting,  jousting,  love-making,  plotting,  and  then  anon,  per- 
hap.s,  commending  their  souls  to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  hideous  masked  figure, 
bearing  an  axe  in  his  hands.  It  is  such  pictures  as  these  that  Mr.  Dixon,  with 
considerable  skill  as  an  historical  limner,  has  set  before  us  in  these  volumes.  Mr. 
Dixon  dashes  off  the  scenes  of  Tower  history  with  great  spirit.  His  descriptions 
are  given  with  such  terseness  and  vigour  that  we  should  spoil  them  by  any  attempt 
at  condensation.  In  conclusion,  we  may  congratulate  the  author  on  this  work.  Both 
volumes  are  decidedly  attractive,  and  throw  much  light  on  our  national  history." 

VOLS.  III.  &  TV.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By   W.  HEPWORTH    DIXON.      DEDICATED    BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.    Completing  the  Work.    Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 
"These  volvmies  are  two  galleries  of  richly  painted  portraits  of  the   noblest 
men    and   most   brilliant   women,  besides    others,    commemorated   by   English 
history.     The  grand  old  Koyal  -Keep,  palace  and  prison  by  turns,  is  revivified  in 
these  volumes,  which  close  the  narrative,  extending  from  the  era  of  Sir  John  Eliot, 
who  saw  Ealeigh  die  in  Palace  Yard,  to  that  of  Thistlewood,  the  last  prisoner  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.    Few  works  are  given  to  us,  in  these  days,  so  abundant  in 
originality  and  research  as  Mr.  Dixon's."— ^Sianc^ard 

THE    SWITZERS.      By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.    It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  is  eminently  readable."— Z>ai7(/  ^'elcs. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  COLONEL  DE  GON^^E- 

VILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 
Author  of  the  "Heir  of  Redclj^ffe,"  &c.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
"  The  author  of  this  very  interesting  memoir  was  a  French  gentleman  of  ancient 
lineage,  who  left  his  home  in  Nomiaudj'  to  enter  the  service  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1804,  and,  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  Grand  Army,  retired  from  military 
life  in  18:J3,  and  survived  to  witness  the  war  of  1870,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Com- 
mune-of  1871.  The  personal  career  of  M.  de  Gouneville,  as  we  see  it  in  his  modest 
account  of  himself,  presents  a  number  of  points  of  interest — for  he  was  an  officer 
of  no  ordinary  merit — intelligent,  vigilant,  and  with  great  presence  of  miud.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  these  memoirs  consists  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  great 
age  of  military  wonders  and  revolution  which  passed  before  M.  de  Gonncville's 
eyes.  The  work  contains  some  interesting  details  on  more  than  one  campaign  of 
the  Grand  Army  which  have  not,  we  believe,  been  disclosed  before ;  and  it  adds  to 
our  knowledge  respecting  the  struggle  in  Poland  and  Prussia  in  1807,  and  several 
passages  of  the  Peninsular  War.  It  brings  us,  also,  within  the  presence  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  who  upheld  the  fortunes  of  the  First  Empire ;  and 
its  anecdotes  about  that  extraordinary  man  are  evidently  genuine  and  very  charac- 
teristic. It  introduces  us  to  the  inner  life  and  real  state  of  the  Grand  Army,  and 
lays  bare  the  causes  of  its  strength  and  weakness.  The  work  discloses  a  variety 
of  details  of  interest  connected  with  Naiiolcon"s  escape  from  Elba,  the  Himdred 
Days,  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  and  the  Revolution  of  .luly,  1830.  We  have  dweli 
at  length  on  this  instructive  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  memorable  age,  and 
can  commend  it  cordially  to  our  readers." — The  Times. 
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WOEDS     OF    HOPE    AND     COMFOET     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Quee:^. 
Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to,  Ss.  bound. 

"These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.  They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
literature." — Athenieum. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Juliug 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Mam-ice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  fine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  fomid  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life." — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

"  This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  The  Queen,  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afflicted  we  have  never  examined." — Standard. 

"  These  letters  are  exceptionally  graceful  and  touching,  and  may  be  read  with 
profit. " — Grajyh  ic. 

OUE  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.      By  the  Eev.  F. 

Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.     SOs. 

"This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able.  The  style  is  original,  the  thought 
vigorous,  the  information  wide  and  thorough,  the  portrait-painting  artistic,  and 
the  comments  keen  enough  to  gratify  and  impress  any  student  or  thinker,  whether 
or  no  he  be  inclined  to  endorse  all  the  opinions  of  the  author.  There  is  not  a 
chapter  that  any  intelligent  reader  is  likely  to  find  uninteresting." — John  Bull. 

LIFE  OF  THE  ET.  HON.  SPENCEE  PEECEVAL ; 

Including  His  Correspondence.     By  His  Grandson,  Spencer  Wal- 

POLE.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.  SOs. 
"  Mr.  "Walpole's  work  reflects  credit  not  only  on  his  industry  in  compiling  an 
important  biography  from  authentic  material,  but  also  on  his  eloquence,  power  of 
interpreting  political  change,  and  general  literai-y  address.  The  biography  will  take 
rank  in  our  literature,  both  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman  and  his  period, 
as  also  for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness." — Morning  Post. 

EECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FEANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clei^ientina  Davies.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 

"  Two  charming  volumes,  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  matter, 
and  written  in  plain,  elegant  English.  Lady  Clementina  Davies  has  seen  much, 
heard  much,  and  remembered  well.  Her  unique  and  brilliant  recollections  have  the 
interest  of  a  romance,  wherein  no  character  is  fictitious,  no  incident  untrue." — Post. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS ;  or,  Every-day  Life  in 

Spain.     By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury,  Author  of  "  Turkish 
Harems  and  Circassian  Homes."     Second  Edition.    1  vol.  8vo.   15s. 
"  A  charming  book ;  fresh,  lively,  and  amusing.    It  may  confidently  be  recom- 
mended to  all  who  want  to  know  something  about  the  inner  life  of  Spain." — Post. 

ON  THE  WING ;  A  Southern  Flight.    By  the 

Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Montgomery.     1  vol.  8vo.     l-ts. 
"  A  most  entertaining  and  instructive  work." — Court  Journal. 
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THROUGH    FRANCE    AND    BELGIUM,    BY 

RIVER  AND  CANAL,  IN  THE  STEA:\I  YACHT   "  YTENE." 

By  W.  J.  C.  MoEXS,  R.V.Y.C,  Author  of  "  English  Travellers  and 

Italian  Brigands."     1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Blustrations.     15s. 

"An  agreeably  written  story  of  a  pleasant  tour." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  is  pleasantly  written,  the  descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  objects  of 

interest  are  fresh  and  lively,  and  are  interspersed  with  entertaining  anecdote.    Mr. 

Moens  gives  very  valuable  information  to  his  yachting  readers."— i^or^'ng'  Oazette. 

A    BOOK    ABOUT    THE    TABLE.      By  J.   C. 

Jeaffreson.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"This  book  is  readable  and  amusing  from  first  to  last.    Xo  one  ought  to  be 
without  it.    No  point  of  interest  concerning  the  table  or  its  appurtenances  is  left 
untouched.    Eacy  anecdotes  coruscate  on  every  page." — Morning  Post. 

RAMBLES  IN  ISTRIA,  DALMATIA,  and  MON- 

TENEGRO.     By  R.  H.  R.     1  vol.  8vo.     Us. 
"The  author  has  the  knack  of  hitting  off  those  light  sketches  of  picturesque 
life,  which  are  none  the  less  telling  for  being  done  by  a  passing  observer.    The 
really  instructive  part  of  his  book  relates  to  Montenegro,  and  it  has  especial  inter- 
est at  the  present  time." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

PEARLS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.    By  J.  AY.  Boddam- 

Whethaii.     1  vol.  Bemy  8vo,  with  8  lilustrations.     15s. 

"  The  literaiy  merits  of  Mr.  Whetham's  work  are  of  a  very  high  order.  Hia 
descriptions  are  vivid,  tlie  comments  upon  what  he  saw  judicious,  and  there  is  an 
occasional  dash  of  humour  and  of  pathos  which  stirs  our  sympathies.'"— J.f^«ie«?n, 

NOTES    OF    TRAVEL   IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami,"  A'C.  Edited  by 
L.  Lloyd,  Author  of  "Field  Sports  of  the  North."  1  volume 
demy  8vo.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     15s.  bound. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  FLORIDA  ;  With  a  Visit  to  Cuba. 

By  Captain  F.  T.  Towxshexd,  F.R.G.S.,  2nd  Life  Guards.     1  vol. 

8vG,  -with  Map  and  Illustrations.    15s. 

SPAIN  AND   THE    SPANIARDS.      By    Azamat 

Batuk.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.     8vo,     Second  Edition.     15s. 
"  Mrs.  Harvey  not  only  saw  a  great  deal,  but  saw  all  that  she  did  see  to  the 
best  advantage.    In  noticing  the  intrinsic  interest  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  book,  we  mast 
not  forget  to  say  a  word  for  her  ahiUty  as  a  writer." — Times. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  JVews. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GERMAINS.      By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Ladyo  Shakerley."     1  vol.     7s.  6d.  bound. 
"'The  Exiles  at  St.  Germains'  will  be  every  whit  as  popular  as  ' The  Ladj-e 
Shakerley.'  ''—Standard. 


13,  Great  Marlbobough  Street. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *JOHN  HALIFAX.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  tonnd,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

A  woman's  thoughts 

ABOUT  WOMEN. 
A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 
NOTHING  NEW. 
MISTRESS  AND  :MAID. 


CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 


THE  WOMAN  S  KINGDOM. 
WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   'SAM  SLICK.' 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


NATURE  AND  HU:\IAN 

NATURE. 
WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 

INSTANCES. 


THE  OLD  JUDGE  ;   OR,  LIFE 

IN  A  COLONY. 
TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 


THE  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 


WORKS  BY  MRS.   OLIPHANT. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound.,  and  illustrated,  price  5a. 


ADAM  GRAE:\IE. 

THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

AGNES. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV. 

EDWARD  IRVING. 
A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR. 


WORKS  BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,   LL.D. 

Each  in  One  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT  FALCONER. 


ALEC  FORBES  OF 
HOWGLEN. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUEST  &  BLACKETT. 


EUBY  GREY.    By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.     Third 

Edition.     '6  vols. 

HATHERCOUET  RECTORY.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth  ("Ennis  Graham"),  Author  of  "  The  Cuckoo  Clock,"  &c. 
3  vols. 

VIVA.    By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of  "  Mignon," 

"  Dolores,'"'  &c.     3  vols.     (In  MarchJ 

A  MADDENING  BLOW.     By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraskr,  Author  of  "  A  Thing  of  Beauty,"  &c.     3  vols. 

THE  HAZARD  OF  THE  DIE.    By  Mrs.  Alfred 

W.  Hunt,  Author  of  "  Thornicrof  t's  iModcl,"  &c.  3  vols.  (Just  readj/.) 

MADGE.      By   Lady  Duffus-Hardy,   Author   of 

"  Lizzie,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"'Madge' is  a  brilliant  success.    It  is  a  capital  novo], -svorthy  of  its  author's 

reputatioa " — Sunday  Times. 

TWICE    LOVED.     By  Alice  King,  Author    of 

"  Queen  of  Herself,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  A  fresh,  genial,  and  vigorous  novel.  Tlie  plot  creates  an  unflagging  interest. 
The  characters  are  most  artistically  handled."— i1/(?ssf;?f/er. 

"A  work  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  deserves  a  wide  popularity.  A  more 
delightful  story  has  rarely  been  written." — Court  Journal. 

THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER.    By  AxxE  Beale, 

Author  of  "  Fay  Arlington,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  A  good,  agreeable,  and  striking  story."— Sutidap  Times. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  novels  of  the  day.  The  incidents  are  dramatic. 
The  characters  are  original  and  life-like." — Court  Journal. 

DORIS  BARUGH.     By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

"  Patty,"  '.'  Diane,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  An  interesting  story,  comprising  many  scenes  of  true  dramatic  power."— DaeVy 
JVews. 

"  An  interesting  and  powerfully  written  novel." — Sfo(s}7ian. 

"This  novel  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  The  plot  is  strong,  the  story 
original,  and  the  characters  are  well  marked." — Globe. 

THE  VILLAGE  COMEDY.     By  Mortimer  and 

Frances  Collins.     3  vols. 
"A  very  good  book,  cleverly  and  carefully  written." — Post. 
"  A  most  interesting  and  amusing  novel." — Court  Journal. 

"  There  are  many  graceful  passages  in  this  work,  with  a  true  vein  of  poetry  and 
a  genial  humour." — Jolni  Bull. 

A  JEWEL  OF  A  GIRL.  By  the  Author  of  ''  Queenie," 

"  My  Love,  She's  but  a  Lassie,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"An  exceedingly  pleasant  and  enjoyable  story." — Academy. 
"  This  story  is  well  written  and  pleasing  throughout." — Spectator. 
"This  novel  is  worth  reading.    It  possesses  the  great  merit  of  being  amusing." 
— Post. 

THE   SQUIRE'S   COURTSHIP.     By  Mrs.  ]\Iac- 

KENZIE  Daniel,  Author  of  "One  Golden  Summer,"  &:c.     3  vols. 
"  A  bright  story,  full  of  life  and  character,  thoroughly  entertaining,  and  true  to 
nature." — Mornintj  Post. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUEST  &  BLACKETT. 


MRS.  ARTHUR.      By   Mrs.  Oliphant,   Author  of 

"  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"Mrs.  Oliphant's  present  story  has  a  plot  of  the  kind  that  is  sure  to  interest 
when  worked  out  by  an  experienced  and  lively  pen.  The  book  is  full  of  clever 
touches  both  of  thought  and  character." — Saturday  Review. 

"  A  very  delightful  book.  The  story  is  a  decidedly  original  one.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  read  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  noy els."— Academj/. 

MAUD  LESLIE.     By  Lady    Charles   Thyxxe, 

Author  of  "  Off  the  Line,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 
"  '  Maud  Leslie '  is  a  readable  book.    The  story  is  pleasantly  told.'' — F.  M.  Gazette, 
"This  stoiy  is  interesting  and  very  well  told.'" — Spectator. 

"  Maud  Leslie's  story  is  so  natural  and  well  told  that  it  cannot  fail  to  please." — 
Morning  Post. 

TWO  TALES  OF  MARRIED  LIFE  :  HARD  TO 

BEAR,  by  Georgiana  M.  Craik  ;   and  A  TRUE  MAN,  by  M.  C. 
Stirling.     3  vols. 
"These  stories  are  pleasantly  written,  and  evince  a  good  deal  of  skill  in   de- 
lineation of  character,  with  abundant  incident,  and  fresh,  lively  dialogue."' — Post. 
"■ '  Hard  to  Bear '  is  told  with  Miss  Craik's  wonted  grace  and  tenderness ;  and  the 
tale  of  'A  True  Man  '  is  interesting  and  worth  reading.'" — Grajyhic. 

GLORY.    By  Mrs.  G.  LmXiEUS  Banks,  Author  of 

"  The  Manchester  Man,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  story  is  deserving  of  high  praise.    It  is  well  conceived  and  very  ably 
execwtedJ''— British  Quarterly  Review. 

A  THING  OF  BEAUTY.     By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Eraser,  Author  of  "  Her  Plighted  Troth,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  This  stoiT  is  bright,  pleasant,  readable,  and  thoroughly  interesting  throughout. 
The  plot  is  well  constructed,   and  the  tale  possesses  plenty  of  stirring  incident, 
vividly  portrayecL'" — Morning  Post. 

ONLY  A  LOVE-STORY.    By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy, 

Author  of  "Glencairn,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  Miss  Duffus  Hardy  has  done  her  work  well,  and  in  accordance  with  sound 
rules  of  art.'' — The  Times. 

DIANA,  LADY  LYLE.    By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

TJdrd  Edition.     3  vols. 
"  Mr.  Dixon's  novel  has  decided  merits.    Xot  a  few  of  his  conceptions  are  fresh 
and  original,  many  of  his  scenes  are  highly  dramatic,  many  of  his  descriptions 
show  a  keen  faculty  of  artistic  observation,  and  impress  you  with  a  lively  sense  of 
their  fidelity."— T/ie  Times. 

THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  CURATE.    By  George 

Mac  Donald,  LL.D.     3  vols, 
"  Its  nobility  of  purpose,  its  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  its  poetry, 
place  this  book  in  the  first  rank  of  novels  of  the  year." — John  Bull. 

WINNIE^S  HISTORY.    By M.C. M.Simpson.    3  v. 

"A  charming  story,  full  of  grace  and  tenderness." — Mat/fair. 
"Written  with  delicacy  and  care." — Academy. 

AYINSTOWE.     By  Mrs.  Letth  Adams.     3  vols. 

"This  story  is  written  with  grace  and  care." — The  Times. 

"An  interesting  and  wholesome  tale,  gracefully  told." — Scotstnan. 
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Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8?;o,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6c/. 

LODGERS    PEERAOE 

AND   BAROXETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE   PORTY-SEVENTH  EDITION  FOR   1878  IS  NOW  READY. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  famihes,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  NobiUty. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 

Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 
Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 

orders  of  Precedence. 
Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  Kingdom,  holdmg  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 
Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 

holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 

Precedence. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 
Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 
The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 
Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 
Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 

Widows  or  Issue. 
Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 


Peers.  lated. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaboi'ate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
<;eased  members  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  Wo  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  hoo^:'— Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  Wo  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
•the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  ^wh'iGct."— Spectator. 

"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage.  It  is  the  standard 
:£uthority  on  thesubject."— <SiancZar<i 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  SIR  J.  GILBERT,   MILLAIS,   HUNT,   LEECH,  FOSTER, 
POYNTER,  TENNIEL,  SANDYS,  HUGHES,  SAMBOURNE,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 

1.  SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  veiy  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature' is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  faU  to  obtain. 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound." — Fost. 

2.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

3.  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 
*'  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.    Among  its  greatest  and  most  lastmg  charms  i3 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

4.  NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant." — Athenseum. 

5.  A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE  AUTHOR  OF   "JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.    It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.    Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

6.  ADAM  GRAEME.    By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  Story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  dehcacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. "-Pos^ 

7.  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  tho 
subject  of  universal  admiration." — Messenger. 

8.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination."— ^n/jena;M«j. 

9.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  'A  Life  for  a  Life'  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  QliecV'—Athenxum. 
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10.  THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  he  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examimr. 

11.  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
■ginality  about  it  quite  charming." — Athmssuni. 

12.  THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform." — Examimr. 

13.  DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Thislast  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross  '  has  the  same 
•  elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands." — Globe. 

14.  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book." — Standard. 

15.  THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— ^Mnrfay  Times. 

16.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  interesting,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction,"— H/TJ^i. 

17.  NOTHING  NEW. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax' 
■  one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

18.  FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeam;e 
'D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  ti-ustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Po5f. 

19.  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax  '  and 
■  The  Caxtons.' " — Standard. 

■     20.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  c\iA.vva.:'—rilustratcd  News. 

21.  ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

" '  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
■full  of  delicate  character-painting."— .ili/ie««M;n. 

22.  STUDIES  FROM  LLFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"These  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.    The 
•book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  nxxWiov"— Saturday Revieic. 

23.  GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel  The 
charactors  are  true  to  human  nature, "and  the  story  is  interesting."— ^i/ieH;t?a//». 
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24.  A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 
"  A  delightful  book." — Athenxum.    "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  flt  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library."— Z«rtC€f. 

25.  NO  CHURCH. 

""We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  'boo^"—Athenxum. 

26.  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."—.4iAenceM/«.     "  A  charming  tale  charmingly  to\±"— Standard. 

27.  LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

" '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.    It  is  a  vigorous  novel" — Times. 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence.    It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

28.  LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  'Les  Miserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  ge.nms."— Quarterly  Review. 

29.  BARBARA'S  HISTORY.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.    It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like." — Times. 

30.  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  good  hook  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"  A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  iu- 
Btruction, interest,  and  consolation." — Saturday  Review. 

31.  ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '—Athenmam, 

32.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize."— Post. 

33.  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a,  i&\i\t."— Times. 

34.  ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athenaeum. 

35.  AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphanfs  former  v^or\is."—Athen<ieum. 
"  A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Posi. 

36.  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  MIq."— Examiner. 
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BY  GEORGE  MAO  DONALD,  LL.D.  ^^^„ 

on    THE  WOMAN  S  KINGDOM. 

Bv  THE  4^:j^  s^s^^f^-^'  ^^^ 

42.  A  BEAVE  LADY.  ^^,„^.. 

■  -     BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '' JOHN  HAJ.IF^^^^^^^ 

43.  HANNAH.  ,„„.-" 

BY  THE  AUTHOK  OE /^  JOHN  HAUFA^^^ S^^ 

■  4C.  A  BOSE  IN  JTJNB     ^y  MES  „OLIPHANT 

„  .  A  Eose  in  Jme  '  is  as  P'«;X""and%alInt  ooi^s.  OUphant,  and  may  hold  ua 
toncWngj.liicli  we  owe  to^be  mdasn,^^^ 
own  with  even  'The  cm  omcieso  u  , -p    P    POYNTEK. 

47   MV  LITTLE  lABY.    By  E.  F.  POYJni^^«»  ^^,^,^ 

..Thert  1; a  gteat  deal  o.  'a-il^^rg^UoTc I'^S^^^^^^^^  '^^  """'^"°"' 

48.  PH(EBE,  jyNIOU.  ^^-^l^^^^lf^Ii  goes  on 

..MS   novel    *»'-f=fi,'STSryd°rawr^n»«. 
growing  to  the  end    Phceh.  .s  '=-^'      ^  ANTOINETTE. 

<n   LIFE   OF    MABIJ^   AJNiui^i^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUIvEYONC,E  ^^^ 

..  A  wo*  of  vemavkal^lo  men.  and  '?<^^>XSa,^- 
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